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SCENE IN SOUTH MARKET STREET. 

The busy scene depicted on this page by our artist, Mr. Homer, 
isa faithful representation, sketched for us from the life, of a 
highly characteristic Boston scene. Quincy Market is dear to the 
heart, and, just now, dear to the purse, too—the commodities 
which we must bay or starve being up to the high figure which 
they reached some time since. Our sketch was made outside the 
market-house in South Market Street, which is 182 feet in width. 
Here we see the dealers in vegetables exposing their wares outside 
their cellars to a crowd of bayers, some eager, some dilatory and 
critical. Some of these dealers transact a very large business, 
both wholesale and retail ; for their sales are not confined to pur- 
chasers on the spot, but they make shipments further north of early 
vegetables and fruits. Many, if not most of them, own farms 
which partially supply their stock, but all buy more or less from 
the market carts. We have known a bonus of $6000 offered for 
one of these stands. For a few hours after daylight, South Mar- 
ket Street presents a singularly animated appearance. For its 
entire length, there are rows of market carts standing in tiers, and 
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surrounded by purchasers; and they extend up sometimes even 
into Dock Square and far along Commercial Street towards the 
north end. The market gardeners and farmers who supply the 
city with vegetables lead a toilsome life during the summer season. 
Those who reside so near as seven or eight miles, are obliged to 
start with their loads at midnight, if they would secure a favorable 
stand on reaching the market-house. Having backed their carts 
into position, they take out their horses, and put them up at a sta- 
ble in the vicinity, and then return to take a cat’s nap on their 
carts till day dawns. As soon as it is light, customers appear— 
provision dealers, boarding-house people, heads of poor families, 
ete. Broad Street, with its innumerable little provision stores, 
furnishes a large amount of custom. By seven or eight o’clock, 
the carts are sold out, and what articles sold at wholesale as have 
not been disposed of on the spot, must be delivered to their desti- 
nation. Then is heard a great trampling of horses in the crowded 
streets, as the hostlers lead down the animals to their respective 
owners. One man will have charge of a dozen or twenty horses. 
Shortly after this, the street is comparatively clear, the market- 
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men being on their way back to their farms, to gather, wash, sort 
and load up their vegetables, preparatory to repeating the same 
routine of duty the next night. The maw of a great city like 
Boston is a very ravenous one, and the sight of the viands and 
vegetables requisite for a day’s supply, combined in one mass, is 
absolutely startling. ‘The producers rarely realize very large 
prices for their vegetables, except they are very early ones, and 
the cost of producing these is very great. Besides this, a heavy 
competition with Southern shippers is to be encountered. Perish- 
able fruits, however, such as do not admit of transportation for 
long distances, are very remunerative to the producers. There is 
never a glut of good fruit in the market, the demand outrunning 
the supply. Thirty years ago, strawberries, after the first flush, 
could be purchased for twelve cents a box, retail, yet now, though 
at least one hundred times the quantity is raised in this vicinity, 
and thousands of boxes are daily imported from the South, which 
was unheard of then, they realize double the price. Faneuil Hall 
Market-house is one of our finest public buildings, and Faneuil 
Market is one of the best furnished markets in the country. 
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Che Brothers of the Coast: 


—OR, THE— 


BUCCANEERS OF THE AWTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


~ 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


CHAPTER 


Joaquin remained overwhelmed with stupor. He pressed his 
hands to his burning forehead and wept. He understood it all. 
He did not dare to question the old buccaneer further. 

The Spaniards, out of curiosity, visited the prisoners, and 
appeared very much surprised to see them enjoying themselves 
without any anxiety for their situation, as if each of them did not 
carry on his cap the number and order of his death. Joaquin 
was now called number six. The Leopard, who had arrived last, 
was only number nine to the goalers. . 

The same day, the young adventurer felt himself singularly 
moved in remarking amongst the visitors a veiled lady, accompa- 
nied by a monk, whose face was almost entirely hidden under his 
capuchon. His heart trembled, and he said, in stifled voice, to 
the Leopard : 

“Do you not recognize Dona Carmen and Fray Eusebio, 
uncle ?” 

“Ah! you are not yet cured, my poor lad,” replied the bucca- 
neer, shaking his head. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” said the monk, to the young girl, who 
wept under her veil. “No human power can now save your ac- 
complice. As for you, senorita, you promised me if I would let 
you see this wretch again for a single moment, in entering the con- 
vent, which will be for you a tomb, you would leave all your 
wealth to the order to which I belong. I have kept my word ; 
will you keep yours ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, in a hollow voice; “but since nothing in 
the world can save Joaquin, allow me to speak to him, to bid him 
adieu forever, that he may not believe I cowardly sacrificed and 
forgot him.” 

“No,” said Fray Eusebio, coldly, “for I have sworn in the 
name of my brother, Don Ramon Carral, that Joaquin the pearl- 
fisher shall not see your face until the last moment of his life, in 
order that it may take away his courage.” 

“ Allow me to speak to the Leopard,” insisted Dona Carmen, 
with energy. 

“The Leopard, who regards you as the cause of his nephew’s 
misfortunes!” replied Fray Eusebio. “I consent.” 

An imperceptible shade of joy passed over the young girl’s 
countenance, while the goaler opened the door which separated 
the prisoners from the curious. The buccaneer hesitated to 
grant the desire of Dona Carmen, but he could not resist Joa- 
quin’s importunities. When she saw him advance, she moved 
away from Fray Eusebio, and went straight to the old adventurer, 
and said to him, in a brief tone : 

“You are aware that you are all about to die?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Leopard, “and we will die bravely, like the 
rest of our brothers, whom your executioners have already dis- 
posed of.” 

“ Bravely!” repeated Dona Carmen, bitterly; “no, but like 
cowards, with your limbs trembling while you are marching to the 
scaffold.” 

The buccaneer looked at her reproachingly. 

“You are a Spanish woman, senorita; but I thought you pos- 
sessed a noble heart. It is not generous thus to insult persons 
about to die.” 

“I tell you, master,” replied Dona Carmen, “ that the Span- 
iards are too clever to allow you to proceed to the scaffold with a 
high head and steady look. I tell you they will make you appear 
cowardly and trembling at the last moment.” 

The Leopard shivered, and replied : 

“ Explain yourself, senorita,—explain yourself.” 

“Do you suppose,” she added, “that those who call you 
Jadrones will allow you to ascend the gibbet like heroes? No, no; 
they know by some enervating drink they can make the face of 
the bravest turn pale, and make the hearts of the boldest suffer 
agony and fear.” 

“ Infamous !” interrupted the buccaneer. ‘ 

“Silence, silence!” returned Dona Carmen. “ Yes—your 
nephew, you, the terrible Leopard, you will be dragged to the 
place of execution, instead of walking there proudly.” ‘ 

Then seizing the old adventurer’s rough hand, she slipped 
silver phial inte it, which he mechanically clasped. 

' “It is opium, master,” continued she, “By means of that 
flask, you can die without fear and without weakness before the 
fatal hour.” 

“ Thanks, Dona Carmen,” said the Leopard. “I now forgive 
you all the misfortunes of which you have been the innocent 
cause.” 

“ But do not take the poison until all hope is gone,” returned 
phe young girl. “There is « rumor abroad that a fillibustering 
pRpedition is to be directed against San Fernando, in order to de- 
liver you. If it arrives in time—” 

* Who is the chief in command *” asked the Leopard, his coun- 
tenance animated by ay expressign of eudden joy. 

L’Olonnais, master |” 


“O, then those who were to suffer to-morrow will be saved,” 
said the buccaneer. “‘ Those whom fortune spares to day will per- 
haps witness the punishment of their judges.” 

“Yes,” murmured the young girl; “but those who are con- 
demned to suffer to-day—Joaquin is perhaps one of them ?” 

“ Perhaps!” repeated the Leopard, with a strange smile. 

“ Have you any hope?” cried Carmen, quickly, her heart beat- 
ing violently. 

“ Come, senorita,” interrupted the monk, in an imperious voice, 
at this moment. And the latter advanced towards her. 

Poor Dona Carmen allowed herself to be led away, while Fray 
Eusebio said to the adventurers : 

“ To-morrow the prison will be empty.” 


Joagnin was in despair in not having been able to speak to 


Dona Carmen. All his thoughts were concentrated on her. He 
felt his heart ready to break when he thought that death would 
separate them forever. His uncle’s exhortations wearied him. 
Sometimes he even replied in an irritable voice. 

“ Bernard de Cassé’s son ought to await the scaffold calmly,” 
said the Leopard, to him. 

“If I could only see her once more, death would be sweet to 
me. But her image pursues me without ceasing. I feel that I 
ought to be always with her. Yes—that generous young girl is 
the bright star of my life; the air is not more necessary to me 
than the remembrance of her is to my heart.” 

“‘ More serious thoughts ought to fill the mind of a sentenced 
convict, Joaquin,” said the Leopard. 

“ More serious thoughts !”’ repeated the young man, with a bit- 
ter smile. “ But, uncle, this prison contains only a miserable 
part of myself; all that there was living in me wanders around 
that charming countenance made pale by suffering. O, to say 
that I shall see her no more! that soon my heart will not beat 
with love for her! My head burns; it seems to me that these 
reflections have changed me, and inspired me with the fear of 
death.” 

“Wretched boy! dare you speak thus before me?” said the 
Leopard, angrily. 

“ O, fear nothing, uncle,” continued Joaquin, in a melancholy 
voice. “It is not Dona Carmen who will make me a coward,— 
she for whom I would rush through a burning city. But I some- 
times think that I shall not die. The sinister words of the monk 
resound in my ears like a happy prediction.” 

“ Repose a little, lad,” replied the buccaneer, gently. “Sleep, 
in order to calm the agitation of your spirits.” 

“ Yes, I am agitated, for I wait and I hope. What! I know 
nothing about it !—life, liberty, Carmen! All that, perhaps! O, 
Iam going mad—am I not?” And the unfortunate young man 
laughed in a very strange manner. 

“It is intolerably hot here,” said the Leopard, remarking un- 
easily the perspiration which at this moment covered Joaquin’s 
forehead. 

“O,” replied the latter, going to the grated window to breathe 
in some air, “ there is something infernal in a prison, when doubt 
and hope glide into the soul! To see Dona Carmen no more! 
Can it be possible! My blood burns as if tire were in my veins. 
Uncle, I am thirsty.” 

The buccaneer’s countenance lightened up. 

“T have a little brandy left, Joaquin. You shall empty my 
gourd. It will keep up your heart.” 

He seized his gourd, and hurriedly poured into it a few drops of 
the opium contained in the silver flask given him by the young 
creole. Joaquin, absorbed in his reverie, saw nothing. The Leo- 
pard’s hand trembled when he handed him the gourd. Joaquin 
carried it to his lips. The buccaneer shuddered ; perhaps he had 
badly calculated the dose of the poison to which he had so despe- 
rately had recourse. But Joaquin had already drank his life or 
his death. He soon slept, reclining in a corner of the prison, his 
face pale but calm. 

The Leopard kissed his forehead with a father’s kiss. Tears 
ran down his rough countenance. He watched, full of uneasiness, 
his nephew’s breathing. He was still ignorant if he had killed or 
saved him ; but a secret voice said from the bottom of his heart, 
“ You have done well.” 

An hour had scarcely elapsed when the brutal voices of the 
alguazils resounded through the cell. 

“Come, come, ladrones ; up and march !” 

The Leopard looked at Joaquin with terror. 

“ Number six and eight!’ continued an alguazil. 

Joaquin made a movement. A cold perspiration moistened the 
Leopard’s forehead. Number eight had already quitted the cell. 

“ Number six!” repeated the alguazil, impatiently. “Must I 
come and fetch you, my brave fellow ?” 

Joaquin murmured Dona Carmen’s name. A smile lighted up 
his countenance; he was dreaming ; he slept on. 

“She—he only loves her! he thinks only of her!” said the 
Leopard. “But the Spaniards require their complement ; they 
shall have it.” 

He took Joaquin’s cap, and left his own behind, on which was 
inseribed number nine. He shook Pitrians and Jean David by 
the hand, they remaining in the prison. He then rejoined the 
alguazils, saying, “My brother Bernard will have nothing to re- 
proach me with when I meet him above. I give my life for his 
son, as I would have given it for him,” 

Before proceeding to the seaffold, he and his companion drank 
the contents of Dona Carmen’s flask, for he determined the Span- 
iards should not see the Leopard with a pale countenance, and 
with his limbs trembling with fear, Thus the Spaniards’ revenge 
was only wreaked on two corpses; and instead of hanging the 
two adventurers to the gibbet, they were obliged to throw them on 


one of the carts we have described, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE FUNERAL OAR. 


Tue pestilence raged with fury, in spite of some pretended 
poisoners having been executed. The physicians proposed to 
establish a lazaret; but the bishop of San Fernando ordered rej. 
gious processions, and the inhabitants preferred this mode of cop. 
tending with the epidemic. No joyous sounds had been heard in 
the streets for some days; no itinerant venders pursued their 
daily avocations ; no mendicants implored charity at the corner of 
the streets; no workmen chanted their songs while they labored; 
no young girls laughed on the thresholds of dwellings. 

San Fernando was changed into a vast hospital. Silence was 
only broken at intervals by the tolling of bells, the cries of the 
dying, the oaths of the yellow alguazils, and the rumbling of tho 
dead carts. At windows and balconies bung bloody clothing or 
shrouds to dry. All that the physicians could effect. was to have 
the doors of the houses nailed up where the inmates were dead or 
attacked with the distemper. A cross on the door-posts showed 
the alguazils where there were bodies to collect. 

The sudden death of the Leopard and his companion turned 
the suspicions of the crowd on the adventurers. According to 
some, these ladrones were all infected with an epidemic fever, 
with which God had afflicted them as a punishment for their 
crimes. The great mass of the populace, however, belicved that 
the Brothers of the Coast had secretly introduced poison into the 
city. To believe them, the whole atmosphere was tainted with 
the venom. The terror inspired by these suspicions reached a 
most extravagant height. The governor, Don Christoval de 
Figuera, desired to profit by this delirium, in order to give im- 
portance to the execution of the three remaining prisoners, and 
enact a spectacle which should satisfy and assuage public fury. 


The following evening, when the hour fixed for the execution 
arrived, the city was decorated as for a fete. All the balconies 
were illuminated ; terraces were loaded with orange and citron 
trees ; walls were hidden under green branches, splendid tapes- 
tries, and golden stuffs; handsome furniture adorned the balco- 
nies, and to see the eager glances of the crowd as they leaned 
against the windows, to see all these rich costumes of silk, satin 
and velvet, to the diamonds sparkling on the forehead and on the 
fingers of the women, who would not have thought that this popv- 
lation was joyous and gay? Who would have thought that cold 
icy fear was at the bottom of every heart? Those, perhaps, who 
might have remarked here and there houses shut up, and looking 
as black and sinister as tombs. And at the windows of these 
houses, the sick witnessed the procession with a mournful look; 
then they prayed and fixed their eyes on the spires of the churches, 
which rose up like needles of gold in the blue sky. 


In the street marched the confreres in two files, clothed in their 
various costumes ; the women, whose eyes shone through their 
silk masks, and the monks sung lugubrious chants. The tolling 
bells mingled their sonorous voices with the bymn of the multi- 
tude. All this formed a strange and terrible spectacle. In the 
midst of the procession, the funeral car rolled along. It contained 
the three condemned prisoners. Joaquin was placed between 
Pitrians and Jean David. 

When he had awakened on the morning of that day, he had 
sought in vain for his old uncle ; and when he learned the sublime 
ruse of the old buccaneer, the poor young man was seized with 
surprise and bitter grief. “ He thought I was afraid to die, and 
took my place,” cried he. “O, I might have foreseen it! But I 
shall soon have my turn—soon,” added he, with an expression of 
sombre joy. 

He smiled with disdain on the Spaniards, who were more pale 
and more fearful at their danger than were the adventurers who 
advanced to certain death. Joaquin endeavored to discover 
among some masked women who surrounded him a look of pity; 
he tried to discover some fugitive sign, an involuntary gesture 00 
the part of the penitents, which might reveal the fact that she wat 
present. But alas ! all around him were bitter enemies. Among* 
those grave and plaintive voices which were raised to heaven, be 
could not distinguish her dear voice. On his way, he was exposed 
to every kind of insult, which he received with a smile of disdait- 

At the part of the city where they then were, the street ascended, 
and the car had to proceed very slowly. Women, mendicant, 
half-naked children, seeing Joaquin’s eyes wander from balcovy 
to balcony, supposed that he was blinded by the wealth then dit 
played, and a shower of sarcasms and brutal jests was lavished 
on him. 

“ Ah, ladrones, here is booty for you; why don’t you come and 
take it?” exclaimed a young girl. ‘ 

“ Gold and diamonds blind your eyes,” muttered another. 

* Hallo, friends!” cried an aguador (water-carrier), “ you will 
find on San Isidoro Square one of your acquaintances.” 

“ Her most noble ladyship, Madame Gibbet!” added another. 

The crowd laughed and clapped their hands, 

“ But see how pale and wan they are!” exclaimed a woma. 

“ They are afraid,” returned the aguador. ‘ Weep, my boys! 
But the oldest one is drunk ; his head wags from side to side, #* 
if he could not keep it on his shoulders 1’ 

In fact, the prisoners were horribly shaken by the heavy ¢#; 
the motion was so exhausting that they almost lost their breath. 
The unfortunate sdventurers could scarcely preserve the calmuess 
they had first shown, and old Pitrians felt himself attacked with 
such @ dreadful pain in the head that he could not hinder himself 
from saying in a low yoice, “ Infernal torture !’’ 

Suddenly, Joaquin perceived a woman motionless on a balcoey 
without ornaments and without torches, His heart turned into 
ice, It was Dona Garmen. She stood up by a great effort, and 
saluted him with a gesture full of grace and sadness. He said 
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her only these words, in a firm and solemn tone, “May you be 
happy—may you be happy !” 

Bat the young girl pointed with her finger to the nailed door of 
the house, and replied with a melancholy smile, ‘Soon there will 
be a cross there !’”’ 

The crowd was silent at first, hoping to find in this unexpected 
scene new food for their cruelty, hoping some ferocious and insult- 
ing jest would issue from the young creole’s lips. Bat compre- 
hending nothing of the words exchanged, they soon interrupted 
this touching interview by new cries. 

Fray Eusebio, who walked beside the cart, then said to Joaquin, 
pointing to the closed house, “ Dona Carmen will not leave that 
house alive. Did you understand her?” 

Then, as the young man turned away his eyes with contempt, 
without making any reply, the monk made a sign to the condac- 
tors to hurry the horses, for the cart appeared every now and then 
to be on the point of being overturned. ‘ 

“0, how I suffer !’’ murmured Pitrians, his head barning. 

“ Have courage!” replied Joaquin. “Do not tremble at this 
hour, and allow these wretches to say they are right.” 

“ Die as you have lived,” said Jean David,—“ without fear.” 

But when they arrived in San Isidoro Nueva Square, the place 
of execution, and Pitrians tried to descend from the cart, he tot- 
tered, and was seized with a violent shivering. 

“QO, the old brigand !” cried a voice ; “ how frightened he is !’’ 

“ And yet he has killed enough Spaniards without mercy, with- 
out pity. He did not tremble then,” said another. 

“ A child could conquer him now.” 

“ You'll see, they will have to carry him to the scaffold.” 

“ Drink ! I want drink!’ stammered the prisoner. 

“Remove the cord which binds his hands,” said a woman; “he 
has not strength enough to kill a fly.” 

“ Drink !” repeated the adventurer, in a strangled voice. 

The crowd approached the cart. 

“ Pitrians, courage! Are you mad?” said Joaquin. 
or three minutes all will be over. Stand up—up!” 

“T cannot—I cannot!’ murmured the unfortunate prisoner. 
“Tt appears to me as if there is a bar of iron around my limbs, 
and a cloud before my eyes. Drink !”’ 

“ Coward, coward !”’ cried the crowd, every look directed to him. 

At the word “coward,” at this insult, old Pitrians opened his 
haggard eyes. He tried to steady himself on his trembling limbs ; 
then he tried to take a step towards those who insulted him; but 
it was his last effort. He extended his arms and fell heavily, say- 
ing, in a hollow voice, “‘ Sustain me, Montbars.!”’ 

The crowd laughed. 

“ The ladrone will kill no more Spaniards,” said the aguador. 

“ Fear has killed him,” added a lancero. 

Fray Eusebio bent over Pitrians’s body with a triumphant 
smile, and shook his hand. But he suddenly raised himself up, 
and with a terrified countenance and fixed eyes, cried out: “ It is 
not fear; it is the yellow fever !” 

It was the first time since the commencement of the pestilence 
that these terrible words had been pronounced. All the Spaniards 
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of Hispaniola knew by tradition about this frightful plague, twin . 


sister of the vomito prieto, and which had ravaged Brazil and Chili 
during many years, and recently Barbadoes and Martinique. 

Every one fell back in terror. The lights fell from the peni- 
tent’s trembling hands. The fatal words circulated in a low voice 
from one end of the procession to the other. The songs ceased. 
No one dared confront the yellow fever, that invisible murderer 
which mingles its venom in your neighbor’s breath, in his hands, 
in his clothes. The crowd appeared to be paralyzed. A word 
had sufficed to isolate all hearts. ‘The curious in executions sepa- 
rated from each other as if they were enemies. The tolling of 
the bells appeared more lugubrious. The people began to move 
away silently. 

“ Fray Eusebio,” said the governor, Don Christoval de Figuera, 
“you did wrong to make such a revelation public. But we must 
hasten and finish with these brigands.” ‘Then he added, ina 
loud voice: “Let the last chant be sung. Fray Eusebio is 
deceived 

“No, no,” replied the monk, in an agony of fear. 
lord, how yellow the adventurer’s face is!" 

“The crowd increases the danger,” observed the convent prior. 

“ Yellow fever is communicated with the rapidity of lightning, 
my lord,” added Don Christoval’s physician. 

The priors then moved away without waiting the governor's 
answer, and returned with all their monks to shut themselves up 
in their convents, The confreres disappeared. The people fled. 
Some men, meanly clothed, alone wandered in the square. Don 
Christoval de Figuera was surrounded only by his immovable lan- 
ceros. On his order, they advanced with a very bad grace to the 
cart, from which Joaquin Montbars and Jean David had not yet 
descended, But the latter at that moment smiled, and said ; 

“Approach, my brave fellows, and come quick, otherwise I 
shall give you tho slip as Pitrians has done.” 

The langeros stopped. He continued : 

“Thanks be to Heaven, my blood boils in my veins! It is the 
Yellow fever, Come, my good follows; may my death be also 
fatal to the Spaniards. Come, the yellow fever will not wait !” 

At these frightful words, the lancergs consulted each other by a 

» hesitating and trembling in their turn before the bound con- 
Viet, who naw rocled and tottered. The more weak he grew, the 
more they were frightened ; the more violent the disease became, 
the further otf they withdrew. At longth when they saw the black 
Vomit issue from his mouth, they turned round and fled, leaving 
Joaquin standing, but with his hands bound, beyween his two pes- 

companions. He remained there, wembling with impa- 
tience, but perhaps conceiving a last hope. 


“ See, my 


. Don Christoval and Fray Eusebio then noticed the ill-clad men 
wandering about the square. They approached them. The gov- 
ernor cried : 

“ Perhaps the mendicants are braver than my soldiers, and will 
assist me to fulfil my daty ?” 

But the monk had noticed the face of one of them, and quickly 
replied : 

“ Let us fly, my lord! These men are Brothers of the Coast, 
who, during the tumult, have introduced themselves into the city, 
disguised in these rags !” 

The governor remained speechless. But before he or the monk 
could make a movement, they were surrounded, seized, bound 
and carried away by the adventurers. Joaquin thought he was 
already free,—that the cords which bound him would be immedi- 
ately unloosed. He cried out in a loud voice: 

“ Help, help, brothers! help, valiant |’Olonnais !” 

For it was l’Olonnais- that Fray Eusebio had recognized. It 
was he who commanded the expedition. But, for the first time, 
the adventurers were afraid; they looked at the dead and the 
dying extended on the ground, and not one of them dared to take 
a step towards the fatal cart. 

“ What are you waiting for, brothers ?”’ exclaimed Joaquin, in 
surprise. 

“ The yellow fever is not an enemy that we can fight with arms 
and courage,” replied ]’Olonnais, hesitatingly. 

“ You afraid—you ?” cried the young man, in a mournful voice. 

“ Listen, Montbars,” continued |’Olonnais. “ We did not come 
to San Fernando to deliver you, but to save our other companions. 
Did you not run away when you were Michel le Basque’s recruit ?” 

“Yes,” replied Joaquin. 

“You have violated our statutes,”’ pursued l’Olonnais. None 
of us is compelled to hazard his life fur you. You are condemned !” 

“ They also!” murmured the unfortunate young man. And he 
lowered his head on his breast in resignation. 

The adventurers grouped together, cast a last look of hesitation 
on the cart, and prepared to leave the place. Suddenly, Joaquin 
was struck by a new idea, and he again addressed |’Olonnais. 

“‘ Listen, master ; a last prayer,”’ cried he, “in the name of all 
the services I have rendered you.” 

“ Speak !’” replied the fillibuster. 

“In the Rue San Isidoro,” continued Joaquin, “ there is a house 
shut up. The door has been closed as a tomb on a living woman, 
and that for revenge. You understand? To revenge oneself on 
a young, handsome and beautiful woman is horrible, is it not? 
Well, promise me to open that door; promise me to restore that 
poor child to air, liberty and life.” 

“ Your desire shall be accomplished. Adieu, brother!” replied 
l’Olonnais, quietly. 

And the Brothers of the Coast moved away very slowly, almost 
ashamed of their own weakness, but overcome in spite of them- 
selves by an indefinable fear. They saw, without any desire of 
possession, all the wealth strewn around ; vases and other precious 
objects still remained on the solitary balcony, and the streets re- 
sembled one of those dead and enchanted cities told of in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Having arrived before the fastened door, they stopped. A few 
strokes of the boarding-hatchets soon forced a passage. Dona 
Carmen remained motionless, and almost frantic with despair, on 
the balcony. When she saw these meanly-dressed men forcing an- 
entrance, she thought they had come to kill her; in short, that 
Fray Eusebio had denounced her, and she descended, trembling. 
When the monk saw her appear, he said to himself: 

“Joaquin thought to save her, but she shall die still. Senorita,” 
added he, with a sinister smile, “ listen to me.” 

“He is dead—is he not?” cried the unfortunate young girl, 
“since you smile so.” 

“No,” replied the monk ; “he is living, Dona Carmen. But 
he is still a prisoner, chained and condemned. He is in San 
Isidora Square, alone in the funeral car.” 

The adventurers interrupted him, crying: 

“Silence, babbling monk, or this stick shall make you hold 
your tongue !” 

“ En route!” cried l’Olonnais ; “every minute’s delay may be- 
come fatal to us in this pestiferous city !” 

Fray Eusebio had only time to add : “ You alone, senorita, dare 
deliver him!” 

The troup moved on. But the monk had time to see Dona 
Carmen direct her steps towards the square as rapidly as her ex- 
hausted strength permitted her, and he murmured, with a sneer : 
“O, my brother is avenged, avenged on both of them, for she will 
perish by Aim!” 

Dona Carmen, however, continued to advance towards the place 
of execution, pale as a ghost. She was stupitied before the singu- 
lar spectacle which the square exhibited. It was illuminated, and 
yet silent as the grave; and the hideous gitbet stood out in bold 
relief, but entirely deserted. ‘The church bells still continued to 
toll, but one might almost fancy it to be the work of spirits. And 
when she saw Joaquin standing alone on the cart, illuminated by 
the vast number of torches which burned there, the only living 
creature on the square which a few moments before was crammed 
by such an eager crowd to see him die, she believed it was all a 
dyeam. “ Perhaps the monk deceived me,” said she; “ perhaps 
Joaquin and his companions have died under the executioner’s 
hand. Can it be my wandering senses that make me sce all this? 
And yet I do not dream; Iam not asleep. Thank Heaven, I 
have my reason !” 

She stopped about ten steps from the cart. 

* Joaquin, Joaquin!” murmured she. 

“Who still has a thought for me?” replied the unfortunate 


young man, trembling and raising his head. 


“ Cannot you guess? Do you not recognize me?” eried she, 
in a transport of unspeakable joy, and extending her arms towards 
him. 

“Dona Carmen free—withdrawn from her sepulchre—here, 
before me! My brave companions kept their word,” said Joaquin. 
“May they be blessed a thousand times !”” 

The young creole advanced still nearer. 

“ And as soon as free,”’ she replied, “I came to you, Joaquin.” 

“You did not forget me, Dona Carmen,” said he, in a voice 
full of sweetness. “O, but no, no! do not approach nearer—no 
nearer! do not come near the cart!” added he, with terror. 

“Why not?” interrupted Carmen. “I shall live, and you will 
live. Can you believe the contrary?” 

“Then you know nothing?” replied the prisoner. “‘ Fly—fly 
quick]y! Are you not aware, then, that I alone have inspired the 
whole population with fear ’—these two men, my brothers, fell to 
the ground, struck down by the yellow fever, as if by a flash of 
lightning? , fly, Dona Carmen, for presently my face will be 
as horrible as theirs, and my breath will inflict death! O, it 
appears to me already that an icy perspiration bathes my limbs !”’ 

Dona Carmen approached still nearer to the cart, and shud- 
dered when she saw Pitrians and Jean David's bodies; but she 
soon dismissed this instinctive fear from her heart. 

“Joaquin,” answered she, calmly, “what do you love in me? 
If I were less handsome, if sufferings made my face haggard, 
would you abandon me? Do you only love the happy and smil- 
ing young girl?” 

“You, Dona Carmen, you ask me such a question ?” cried the 
adventurer; “for me you are life itself. It is not Dona Carmen 
de Larates that I love; it is you. Ido not know why I love you 


‘thus. If you were a queen, I should still dare to love you; if 


you were the most obscure amongst the poor, it would be still the 
same. You may hate me, but you cannot prevent my love. Love 
like mine is a continual aspiration to all that is beautiful, noble 
and glorious. Your image is ever in my heart, and your name 
always on my lips. When you are absent, the sun appears dull. 
If we were united in a dungeon, I should be supremely happy. 
This hour, when I can confess to you all the secrets of my soul, is 
the most delightful of all my life. Now death may come; it will 
take away a happy man. Better to die suddenly thus, with my 
eyes fixed on her I love, than to die day by day apart from each 
other.” 

Dona Carmen, without making any reply, advanced between 
the two bodies which laid on the ground, and placed her white 
hand on the cart. 

“But I do not wish you to die,” pursued Joaquin, in despair. 
“T do not love you with such a cowardly and egotistical love as 
that. And do you suppose I could see you suffer with indifference, 
and I to be the cause of it—I, who would give my life to spare 
you a single complaint or a single tear? And will you condemn 
me to the torture to see by degrees your face grow pale, your arms 
stiffen, your whole body agitated by the horrible convulsions of 
the yellow fever? No, no—never! I love you, Carmen, as a 
sacred idol. Life is still charming for you, and this death is hor- 
rible. O, live!” And he added, seeing her remain motionless : 
“Do not approach, for my eyes are becoming blind ; it is a terri- 
ble symptom !” 

“You suffer?” replied Carmen. And with some effort she 
ascended the cart, and placed her trembling hand on the prison- 
er's bound limbs. A burning tear fell on her hand. She con- 
tinued, in a broken voice: “Joaquin, a woman’s courage may 
fail her before drawn swords. She may not have sufficient com- 
mand over herself to prevent her blood turning into ice, her face 
from turning pale, or her eyes to close with fright. But some- 
times when the courage of the most resolute men draw back, our 
souls become exalted. Joaquin, I have expiated my sin of pride. 
We will live, or we will die together.” 

“ Alas!” said the young adventurer, “ you are determined, then, 
that I should become your executioner, your assassin? But I 
shall regard myself with horror, Carmen. It is infamous to kill 
her whom I love; and yet you oblige me to be your destroyer.” 

The young creole smiled. 

“ Just now your divine smile allayed my pain,” added Joaquin, 
in despair. ‘“O, my hands are turning into ice !” 

Dona Carmen began with her delicate fingers to untie the cords 
which bound the young adventurer’s wrists. Then kneeling be- 
fore him, she detached those which were twisted round his feet, 
and then raising herself up, proud of her work, she said : 

“Now you are free, Joaquin. Embrace your wife, for, before 
God, I swear I will have no other husband than you !” 

The young man looked at her with an air of doubt, as if not 
daring to believe her sweet words; but when he saw the young 
creole’s cheeks become purple, he pressed her against his heart in 
a passionate embrace, and answered : 

“©, I am too happy to die now!” 

“If you feel strong enough,” she replied, “if happiness has 
restored your courage, let us hurry away from this fatal place. 
Gongora, our boatman, since the pillage of La Rancheria, has 
become one of the most renowned fishermen of the port of San 
Fernando. He has always been devoted to me, and will transport 
us in a few hours to the hatto, where you commenced to love me, 
Joaquin.” 

The latter, without making any reply, descended from the cart 
with her. Dona Carmen took his hand, and he allowed her to 
conduct him towards the port. An hour afterwards, they were at 
sea, and the adventurer assisted Gongora to manceuvre his bark. 
The next day they disembarked quietly before the hatto of La 
Rancheria. As the young girl had predicted, their misfortunes 
ended in the same place where they had commenced. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 219 } 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE CRIMEA. 
On the two pages now open be- 
fore the reader, we present a series 
of vivid military sketches to which 
we have given the title of “souve- 
nirs of the Crimea,” the subjects 
being taken from those grand ope- 
rations before Sebastopol which 
resulted in the evacuation of that 
lace by the Russians and a peace 
ween the contending powers. 
The leaguer of Sebastopol will long 
be remembered, for, with the bloody 
episodes it involved, as it dragged 
its slow course along, it presents 
one of the most thrilling dramas of 
the 19th century—a century which 
opened with the resounding din of 
arms, and may, though we trust 
not, close amid the thunder of artil- 
lery. To a generation grown up 
in ce, the spectacle of war on 
such a scale as that waged in the 
Crimea possessed a fearful fascina- 
tion. The magnitude of the inter- 
ests at stake, the historic renown 
of the parties engaged in the tre- 
mendous struggle, the masses of 
men thrown into the fiery furnace 
of the strife, the tremendous en- 
vinery of destruction then first 
rought into play, the singular 
political combinations which made 
allies of nations deemed natural 
enemies, which combined together 
Protestant, Catholic and Turk 
against a common foe,—all these, 
and many other circumstances, in- 
vested the Crimean war with the 
highest interest. Since the Napo- 
leonic era, such a strife had not 
been witnessed ; for the French in- 
vasion of Spain, the Greek revolu- 


reputation. They went into tho 
campaign armed at all points, Ap 
admirable system enabled them to 
husband their own reso’ 
and even to aid their more im 
dent allies. Thus, with their per. 
fect system of ambulances, { 
not -~ took care of their own 
wounded, but the wounded ot the 
British. If their rations were not 
luxurious, they were ample and 
regularly supplied ; while the tables 
of even British officers showed the 
alternations of luxury and priva. 


‘tion. Whatever might be 


Napoleon’s faults, he did not send 
his men into the Crimea to be 
starved and frozen, to be left muti. 
lated on the field of battle. He 
did not aggravate the horrors of 
war by neglect and improvidence, 
For many months, the war, on the 

of the British authorities, was 
most shamefully conducted. They 
had prepared for no eventuality, 
and it was only after a series of 
atrocious blunders that they began 
to learn “how to do it,”’ the first 
part of the campaign having been 
managed on the principle of * how 
not to do it,” as illustrated by 
Dickens in one of his late sketches. 
—The pictures which illustrate our 
article exhibit the French soldier 
in action, and we have rarely seen 
more spirited sketches of military 
life. The first exhibits a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle. A French 
chasseur, dropping his musket, has 
seized a ponderous rock, and, like 
one of the Homeric heroes, crushes 
his foes with that primitive but 
formidable weapon. One of the 


tion, the constant contention of 
Russia with the Circassians, the 
rapid revolutionary movements of 
France, the spasmodic contests of 
1848, were minor affairs, and sank 
into insignificance when compared 
to the rush to arms of England, 
France and Turkey, against the 
mighty colossus of the north. This 
war biasted the hopes of those who 
had predicted the cra of a long 
truce heralding universal peace 
among the nations. It showed 
them that the time was yet far dis- 
tant when the labors of diploma- 


tists should be substituted for the 


bloody arbitrament of the sword. 
also, that the 
19th century had noz Si 
deteriorated ,—that their ot 
endurance and their valor might 


well be put on record beside those 
which the struggles 
of the past. The Turks opened 
the campaign with a brilliant series 
of achievements on the banks of 


the Danube; and when the two 
great powers of the west came 10 


signalized their 
campaign: in the Peninsula, and 


worthily closed of warfare at © 


Waterloo. And the French—were 
they degenerate sons of the com- 
rades of Napoleon the First? No! 
they nobly sustained their military 


Wi 


THE USE OF A BOTTLE. 


Russians has already fallen, and 
another has received his death- 
blow. On the left, a poor fellow 
sits upon the ground, in the faint 
ness a y loss of blood, his 
life fast ebbing away. The dit 
tance is crowded with combatants. 
—The second picture is yet more 
animated, and shows a tiger-like 
and terrific struggle. In the fore- 
ground, a Zouave and a Russian 
are rolling like dogs on the ground, 
contending for their lives. Nest 
them two Russians are attempting 
to master the arms of a French 


man; but he will not long remait 


a prisoner, for one of his com 
has clubbed his musket, given ® 
ond to one the captors, 
an 18 re 
brains o! the other. On the right, 
a Zouave and a Russian iniat 
soldier have crossed muskets 1" * 
trial of strength, and in the centr? 
sian officer are e na 
duel with the cold steel. The whol 
picture conveys a perfect idea 
one of those hand-to-hand encoun 
ters so often spoken of in the re- 
cord of the Crimean war.— 
of our smaller sketches exhibit the 
of Uhasseurs, these 
admirable sharp-shooters, while 
lying low behind their breastwors 
and picking off the enemy. i 
one instance, @ blaek 
shed conspicuous 

rice to draw the fire of the 
enemy, while two 
watching 


marksmen are 
for a shot through th 
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lish showed the same dogged en- > = 


embrassure.—In another sketch, a 
group of tirailleurs is represented 
crouching at the embrassures, on 
the summit of which a row of little 
windmills is placed.—A very com- 
mon ruse de querre is exhibited in 
another sketch. A cap, raised on 
a bayonet just above parapet, 
attract the bullets of the enemy, 
while the sharp-shooters, protected 
by this stratagem, fire through the 
embrassures.—In a “ pair of 5 
tacles,”’ wo have a column of in- 
fantry rushing tumultuously to the 
charge, at the gymnastic ste 
foremost man wearing a formidable 
apy glasses ; this officer, struck 
ya 


death-shot, is falling heavily 
to the ground.—The large engrav- 
ing on this page exhibits a sad 
seene. A general officer, who has 
met his death on the field of fame, 
is slowly borne through the ranks 
of the army on a litter. For him 
the “ pomp, pride and circum- 
stance ”’ war are ended. His 
occupation is indeed gone. The 
sword hangs useless at his side. 
The stiffened arm will never again 
draw the sabre, or rule the heady 
charger. The clangor of the trum- 
pet and the roar of artillery will 
no more awaken him to action. 
The epaulettes and orders which 
he fought to win, glitter mockingly 
on the shoulders and breast of the 
dead. One of his comrades starts 
forward, aud bending towards the 
clay-cold corpse, utters a few words 
of lamentation or eulogy—the briet 
funeral oration permitted to the 
battle-field. Plunged in melan- 
choly reflection, another officer 
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stands beside him. On the flank 
of the line of infantry, stands a 
captain, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, steadfastly regarding the melan- 
choly spectacle. The soldiers tes- 
tify their regret by various gestures 
and expressions. It is evident that 
a beloved chief is borne to his nar- 
row home. Soldiers are not hard- 
hearted. It is one of the strange 
anomalies of human nature that 
those who are engaged in shedding 
blood professionally, and whose 
hearts might be deemed to be 
steeled against the touch of softer 
emotions, are generally gentle and 

pathetic. This is particularly 

case with French soldiers, but 
then it must be remembered that 
the French army is peculiarly con- 
stituted. To serve in the army is 
a compulsory feature of French 
citizen life. The conscription em- 
braces classes, and not 

uently the son of a peer ma 

shoulder to shoulder with "the son 
of a French peasant. It is not the 
dregs of society that are clothed in 
uniforms and armed to fight for the 
French tri-color. It is not uncom- 
mon for young men of good family, 
when drawn to serve in the army, 
to accept the lot, instead of pur- 
chasing a substitute, from a belief 
that military discipline is important 
to the development of a true man- 
hood. Hence intelligence, good 
feeling and refinement are diffused 
through the ranks. The general 
tone of the French army is very 
high, and it is certainly more chiv- 

ic in its character than the army 
of any other nation. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
REBECKA’S INTERVIEW WITH ROWENA. 


BY DELL A. CAULKINS. 


See. where, beside a stately form, yon Jewish maiden stands : 

Mark ye the beauty breathing warm with every action blends! 

Ah, gaze again !—a noble sou! beams from her midnight eye, 

While waves of feeling-decply roll known but to Him on high. 

With purpose firm, and pure and strong her tears are backward pressed, 
For they who feel and suffer long make dungeons of the breast. 

In Oriental beauty bends Judea’s daughter low, 

To her whose charms naught else transcends—the bride of Ivanhoe. 


Rich jewels from Golconda’s mine the dark-eyed maiden laid, 
Meet offering on the holy shrine by knightly valor made : 
Then whispered lowly, ‘I would gaze beneath thy bridal veil, 
And verify the words of praise that oft my ears assail! 

I come to bid farewell, through ye, to him of Ivanhoe, 

Who bravely fought for one like me in lists of Templestowe ; 
To far Granada’s Moslem land our weary footsteps tend, 
Where far from persecution’s hand our days in peace may end. 


‘Say to the lord of Ivanhoe—perchance he ask of thee— 

Where’er the tears of sorrow flow Rebecka’s hand shall be; 

To soothe the sick, the poor relieve, through years to come be mine: 
To freely give as I receive from mercy’s fount divine!” 


Sadly the Jewish maiden turned from those proud halls away, 

While deep within one feeling burned. her pure, meek heart its prey ; 
That heart the tempter might not turn from truth’s high, upward way : 
The heart Bois Gilbert, proud and stern, bowed not beneath his sway! 
That saddened heart, with broken strings, sent forth no note of woe, 
But wrapt in faith’s sky-cleaving wings, went forth from Ivanhoe. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


GRAF EBERHARD DF THE EBERSTELN. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Hepvie, sister of Otto the First, had but recently emerged 
from the convent where she had been, according to custom, kept 
in strict seclusion, with now and then a brief journey to court, 
until she had completed her eighteenth year and the education 
vouchsafed to females at that period. The seclusion had not been 
so secure but that once in a while gallants of the empire, who had 
heard whispers of her beauty,-amicably besieged the convent to 
obtain glimpses of it, rewarded perhaps. by the sight of a bright 
head disappearing up the garden bowers, or a daring song trilled 
out while the other maidens lisped hypocritical aves with eyes 
askance ; of all these gallants, none were so adventurous nor so 
frequent as Graf Eberhard of the Eberstein, brother of the late 
emperor, Conrad the Great, and since her companions had been 
in the habit of throwing his name in her teeth on every conceivable 
occasion, it is presumable that she bad not frowned upon his 
presence. But all these affairs the pupils managed for themselves, 
and in an of course highly improper manner kept the superior and 
nuns in ignorance of them. But time brings an end to all things. 
Hedvig was introduced formally at court, and passed a summer 
in its flowing festivity. 

The autumn was beginning, and with it came the Feast of Al- 
lods, or Boundaries. It had been customary at this feast, in order 
to impress their limits upon the youthful minds, to take all the 
children to the respective boundaries of neighboring districts and 
there box their ears soundly ; but as the generations grew up they 
abolished this amiable practice, and marked the occasion with a 
dance. The fields round Consburg, where the emperor was tem- 
porarily staying, were gay with tents and banners, and after noon 
the imperial suite were to honor them by commencing the dance ; 
and at the appointed hour, with as little ceremony as possible, the 
royal train drew near. All the bells were ringing, the rude instru- 
ments of music playing, and peasant girls dancing down the path, 
scattering flowers before their feet. At all this the good emperor 
looked on well pleased, addressing one and another, while the 
nobles, free from the restraints of etiquette, laughed gaily among 
themselves; and flitting here and there, the lovely Hedvig as- 
saulted lord and serf with her merry quips, as the empress de- 
clared, without the least regard to propriety; shook her showery, 
golden curls over her blushes, and exhilarated by the freedom, 
ran, danced and tumbled on the turf, as joyously as a child. 

The emperor opened the dance with the first burgher’s wife, the 
empress, in stately manner, remained qniet ; but the princess Hed- 
wig, seizing the hand of a handsome peasant, formed another set, 
joined her voice to the music of the pipers, and led the others so 
gay and long a route that their feet fairly ached ; making little 
distinction between her own and others’ partners; enticing the 
emperor, by the superior noise and laughter on her side, to desert 
his own for that; and even wiling the lofty empress to join them 
trippingly, and presenting her in the middle of a dance to a 
partner, whom, by the way, she herself frequently appropriated, 
leaving the brown peasant to her majesty’s good graces till such 
time as Hedvig thought fit to resume his proprietorship. 

The one with whom her majesty danced when Hedvig did not 
intercept her, was evidently of noble lineage, young, tall, and 
though his countenance was too striking to be strictly handsome, 
it possessed a remarkable fascination, while his smile was like 
sudden sunshine. His dress was very simple, yet elegant, without 
the gaudiness characteristic of the time, and his entertaining man- 
ner was sufficient to arouse even the apathetic empress. ; 

“Tra Ia la!” sang Hedvig, snatching his hand and dancing off. 
“Where hast been this hundred years?” she added, quick and 
low.- “Tra la la la la!” 

“ At the valley ; I am not in Otto's favor.” 

“ But I am not Otto!” 

“ Truly ; otherwise I should despair.” 


“ But now thou wilt delay a little ?”’ 

“Impossible! Unless—” 

“Tirra lela! Thou’dst best. We have gay times. 
summer! Imagine it, after the convent!” 

“The Princess Hedvig is like a bird out of cage, by-and-by, 
weary, she will be pecking at the wires.” 

“They'll not be convent wires! So, Sir Partner!” she ex- 
claimed, meeting him at last ; “here you are, after deserting me ! 
Tirra, lirra lirra la !”” 

“She's a very unformed girl,” said the empress. 

“ A wild child,” was the responso, while a quick mirth stole 
into his eyes as they watched her. 

“J, ntyself, was nursed in a convent, but it had no such effect 
on me.” 

“Ah, madam, that is perceptible to all. There is but one 
Hedwig.” 

“If she were more of a nun and less of a romp!” said the im- 
perial lady, as Hedvig’s tuneful voice rose in jets of song again. 

“The empress must be content with being none, herself!” he 
said. 

At this moment the exigences of the dance again brought them 
together, and again leaving her nonplussed peasant in the lurch, 
Hedvig began : 

“And what became of my caller at the convent, last spring, after 
Padre Nicol appeared at the gate ?” 

“@O,” said he, “I suffered him to seize me, he was such a little 
man, and it gave him such real pleasure to collar one so gigantic 
in comparison as I, that I implored him not to chastise me and I 


Such a 


would visit the place no more, which, as thou wert about to leave, 


was no impossible thing. After a sharp reproof and a benignant 
blessing, he released me and turned to re enter with what dignity his 
small stature would allow, when suddenly, snatched up like a ball 
by some rude, invisible grasp from behind, he found himself whirl- 
ing through the air and alighting on the other side of the wall, in 
a violet bed, from whence I heard him directly rise, giving vent to 
his confusion in one or more choice specimens of blasphemy. I 
pitied the violets. To complete his indignation, the expressions 
were audible to Father Angelus, who reproved him like a saint ; 
and though I’ve not since seen his holiness, I’ve no doubt he will 
turn up at some malapropos moment and spoil a well laid plan !” 

“O, thou shouldst not speak so of a padre. Father Angelus is 
indeed a saint. But I’m so glad! I hope it hurt him !—but what 
said Padre Nicol ?” 

“That he’d had a conflict with the devil, who, stamping his 
hoof, disappeared through the ground, and he showed the prints 
in the violet bed, a proof.” 

“O how sly!” 

“ Only ready wit.” 

“ And said he nothing of me ?” 

“Naught but that a Graf need not aspire to the hand of a 
princess,” 

“ And thou ?” 

“ Said that was for the princess to decide.” 

“ Ah, yes, my brother is emperor! But tell me—” 

Here the peasant, who had been vainly diving, with and without 
the empress, in search of Hedvig, turned up and claimed her. 

“ Most unwarrantable conduct !” said her august sister-in law, 
composing in a mental sense her ruffled plumes. “I really must 
chide it!” 

“She is so young and buoyant,” returned her partner; “the 
scene is so unusual that one so gracious as your majesty will 
easily see grounds of excuse, if only so-so.” 

“ Did one ever see such inexhaustible spirits—” 

While she spoke, Hedvig again dashed by, separated the 
dancers, and whirled off with him again. 

“ But tell me,” she resumed, “was not your brother emperor, 
too ?” 

At the same moment she dashed back to her partner, and a 
short time found her resting on one of the larger knolls, with the 
emperor and one or two others. 

“ Weary work, little one!” said the emperors “ But pray let 
me know, Hedvig, who is that dancing with my wife, and with 
whom, if I mistake not, she seems well pleased ?” 

“ Where ?” innocently asked Hedvig. 

“Ts it?—tush! he’s a hundred miles away! By my sword, it 
is! Graf Eberhard of Eberstein !” he cried, starting to his feet. 
“And I have forbidden him my presence !” 

“And here he is ; aint it abominable ?” said Hedvig, in 3 mock- 
ing tone. 

“T’ll teach him !” 

“Thou’lt do no such thing,” said she, rising and hanging her- 
self on his arm. ‘ He’s my friend, my very particular friend !” 

“Thy friend? How—” 

“Nonsense! Thou needst not turn on me like a wolf! I’ve 
been dancing with him, and he is as agreeable as—as—Padre 
Nicol, for instance! And he has been a pilgrimage to St. Wen- 
zel’s bones, and his horse was killed by a fall, which left him in 
the village, and not knowing the court was near, he came to the 
feast!” 

Of all which, told with ready invention, Graf Eberhard was in- 
nocent and ignorant, having come purposely to see the Princess 
Hedvig, and to conclude a little piece of business. 

“ He meets a fine advocate,” said Otto ; “ but let me tell my little 
one that she may guard her heart against this enchanter, for I 
intend her hand for another.” 

“O, indeed !—but let me tell my brother that should I be directed, 
there’d be no heart to guard, being in that quarter hollow as thine 
empress’s even. And as for my marriage, it shall be with whom I 
please—Graf, king, or slave—come now !”” 

“ Ah, her temper is rising! But thou’rt in my power, and—” 


“ And I always have something whereby to put me out of it?’ 
she cried, with sparkling eyes. 

The emperor looked at her a moment, half wondering, half 
angry. 

“Peace, child !” he quickly said, smilingly. “ Not to spoil the 
people’s feast day, we'll be friends a little longer. I’ll say nothing 
frightful to this knight of thine!” And suiting the action to the 
word, when Eberhard brought the empress to the knoll, he saluted 
him gravely but pleasantly, and waved him to a seat on the grass, 

“I really must reprehend thy conduct, Hedvig,” said the em. 
press. “Thou hast been so very boisterous.” 

“There is a plait awry in thy majesty’s skirt,” said Hedvig, 
demurely,. 

“So very boisterous—” 

“And thy ruff is rather crushed ; warm, I suppose.” 

“And so unpardonably rade—” 

“And see, Luise, thou hast torn the lace off thy sleeve!” 

“TI wish Hedvig would attend when I reprove her,” said the 
empress, turning to her husband. “She conducted so very im- 
properly, flying réund like a ball of fire—” 

“ Now listen !” cried Hedvig, half rising. ‘“ Never dare address 
me thus again—never! I’ll not endure it! Who art thou, I would 
know? My nurture has been as gentle as thine, and my knowl- 
edge of proprieties quite equal. Thou art very insolent and con- 
ceited! If I do fly round like a ball of fire, I’m not equally com- 
posed at a wedding and a funeral, nor do I wish to damp every 
one’s hilarity by my ponderous pride, like an avalanche of snow!” 

Having uttered which burst of indignation, Hedvig peacefully 
subsided, and laughed at Eberhard, who could not help catching 
and communicating the infection, till both the emperor and 
empress laughed too. 

“A ball of fire, indeed !’- quoth Otto. I had no idea thon’dst 
such a spirit! Well, we mast rule or be ruled, and now shake 
hands and be friends, my loves.” And this ceremony having 
been concluded, the empress, who was good-natured cnongh, 
was never again known to undertake Hedvig’s correction. 


“Tt’s dull play, sitting still and others dancing! Art thou 
weary, Graf Eberhard ?” said Hedvig. 

“By no means!” he replied, and before Otto could interfere, 
they were whirling towards the dancers. 

As time passed, the emperor prepared to leave the field, and 
summoned the princess, who sent answer that his majesty need 
not mind her, she would find her way to the palace, and having 
paid no attention to a second summons, she was left with the | 
revellers. 

“Tam a little dizzy,” said Hedwig to Graf. “There a spring 
at the Allod, a rod away—and a little weary.” And in another 
instant she tripped, staggered, closed her eyes, and fell into Graf's 
arms, which had, of course, been supporting her in the valse all 
along. 

Lightly lifting, he carried her to the spring, half hidden’ by a 
grove, where, without any application of waters, she quickly opened 
her eyes, and blushed and laughed at once. 

“T did it well—ah !” said she. 

Most unaccountably.’ 

“ And thou didst think I had really fainted ?” 

Certainly.” 

“ Thou thinkest mo as wicked as Luise doth ?” 

“ More daring and enigmatical than—” 

“We will not compliment. I brought thee hither to bid thee 
farewell. I could not wander off with thee, arm in arm, to the 
woods, or one would have followed. Thou must not go back. My 
brother is kind enough to me, but powerful, too. When, to end 
dispute an hour since, he seemed to declare friendship for his ene- 
my—as thou art, Graf Eberhard !—he whispered a lord some evil 
message concerning thee, I know it was; and thou must elude it. 
Thou art not safe! Yonder is the palace park ; we will walk care- 
lessly through it, and then thou wilt seize the best moment of 
escape !”” 

“ Of course I am not safe in thy highness’s presence, but it iss 
danger one may covet—” 

“ Covet it when away as much as pleaseth thee ; but now—” ” 

“The emperor may send me forty evil messages without de 
terring me if my purpose were unaccomplished—” 

* And it is accomplished ?” 

“ Yes, in a measure, as I could hope at present.” 

“Come, then.” And commencing a series of gay frolics and zig- 
zag courses, they momently drew nearer the park gates, and # 
sunset Hedvig was stealing round alone among the tall flowers 0° 
the castle slopes, touching one and another, as if nothing more 
serious were in her mind, and entirely misleading the suspicions 
of the emperor, who watched her from his lofty oriel. 

As she entered at last, a short, cowled friar was coming out; 
his appearance was familiar, and when at a little distance he 
turned to look at the building, throwing back his hood, she 6” 
the sinister aspects of Padre Nicol. 

“Thou’st had company; hath Padre Nicol missed me at the 
convent?” she asked the emperor. 

“ Nay, but Padre Nicol came to save thy life and mine.” 

“ Kind in the padre, and out of doubt disinterested.” 

“T have proofs now of what I long suspected ; Graf Eberhard 
is a traitor 

“ An acute discovery, and what canst do about it?” 

“ Lighten him by the weight of his head !’ 

Hedvig, knowing that sho had parted with Graf in a place of 
safety, only raised her brows sarcastically and hummed a tune 

“(, me!” she said, in conclusion ; “Iam tired enough. Where 
are my ladies? ‘This week we have been at Consburg all is co” 
fused, Wishing thy majesty good-night, I'll retire.” 

“Thine apartments are changed, Hedvig,” said Ono. “They 
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are now on this side of the castle, and thy sleeping-room within 


ours. 

“ Wherefore ?”’ asked she, sharply. 

“That we may not lose our little sister.” 

And that was feared 

“Jt was conjectured.” 

“Apt!” she replied. ‘And on what grounds?” 

« By putting two and two together,” answered he. 

“ And that makes—” 

“Four!” 

“Thine arithmetic hath not been neglected. Louise and Padro 
Nicol, thyself and thy suspicion ; four of you, and fine company ! 
Whoever angles in your brook will take gudgeons! Now I must 
ieg thy chamberlain to summon my ladies and lead me to my 
yew quarters, and be assured, most potent majesty, that I shall do 
withing privately.” 

A few hours later, Hedvig sat at her narrow window alone, 
eking out on the moonlit view, when a tall, slender figure, wear- 
ig a long gown, stole from a clamp of trees into sight, retreating 
athe sentinel appeared, and again coming forth as the latter 
dode on. It reminded her of Father Angelus, the superior, and 
dy leaned from the casement to assure herself. When directly in 
het view, he saw her and stopped, then folding his arms and walk- 
ing to and fro, commenced chanting, in a clear undertone, such 
vious scraps of scripture as suited his purpose. 

* He brought me out of darkness and the shadow of death,” he 
aig, “and brake their bands in sunder. For He has broken the 
ges of brass and-cut the bars of iron in sunder. I will lift up 
nhe eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help, for woe is 

that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar. 
H iy bind their kings with chains and their nobles with fetters 
diiron’ But let the wicked fall into their own nets, whilst that I 
vihal escape. Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down: de- 
line me speedily, for thou art my rock and my fortress.” 

4s he ceased, he pointed both his hands at the castle vaults 
a( thus retreated, while the sentinel, returning unsuspiciously, as 
telling friars were not unusual, caught the air and sung again, 
“hr thou art my rock and my fortress.” 

vig thought a moment; she could hardly believe the idea 
ton her; but Father Angelus could not be mistaken, and of 

had Padre Nicol informed Otto? Could Eberhard have 
ensnared after she left him? It would do no harm to see. 


castle was one built more for summer ease than defence, 
he occupied, and with but one dungeon, the key of which was 
ey beneath her brother’s pillow. She opened the door; the 
wonpn in her ante-room were asleep ; she passed, and lightly un- 
closti that of the imperial sleeping-room. Here, too, deep sleep 
riged ; a soft light was shed through the place, and slipping her 
handunder the pillow, she drew thence noiselessly the great key 
withts smaller companions. There was then a prisoner, other- 
wise he keys would have been at the seneschal’s belt. With a 
ms hand she lighted a taper, drew the bolts, stepped into the 
ante-pom on that side where the four guards lay, and passed un- 
seen Into the hall, closing every door behind her. Descending 
manyflights of steps, and winding her way through dark passages, 
she af last found by the close, damp air, that she was in those 
seldon, visited regions of the castle, near the dungeon. 

Itvas midnight ; no soul waked in the building; but fearlessly 
she ben, till at last the wished-for door confronted her, studded 
with yikes, chained, barred and bolted. Dreadful stories relative 
to this |angeon were familiar to her; she paused a moment, re- 
membejng them with a shudder, but the next, applied the smaller 
keys tothe chains, wound them away, lifted down the ponderous 
bars, fokwhich she was just equal, and then inserted the great key 
in the lok ; it exceeded her strength; again and again she tried 
vainly. Ordinarily she would have given up in despair, but now 
some newenergy nerved her for renewed attempts, and at last it 
grated inthe wards, the bolt flew back, the door swung on its rusty 
hinges, aul she entered. Her little taper only lighted a small 
circle of he profound gloom, but that sufficed to indicate a tall 
figure padng to and fro, who beholding her, came rapidly forward. 
“Thou my princess ?” said he. “I had thought it my execu- 
tioner,” 


“Here, Yberhard ? What waitest thou?” 
“The black and axe, or the block and tackles, whichever thy 
brother maydecide.” 
“Thou arjcalm. Prithee, why either ?” 
“Because | am a rebel.” 
“Ah!” 
“Padre Nicol, as I foretold, hath forreted it out, how I know 
If I will raise heaven and earth but I will discover. 
knowest my right to the throne is equal to Otto, but for that 
‘are not, he is welcome. But there is one who hath better right 
than eithertho Emperor Henry’s oldest son, Thankmer. His 
‘ause I espoyse, for that I came hither, and as fine a rebellion as 
could wish is nipped in the bud.” 
“By no means, If thou wishest thou canst carry it on. Seo, I 
shall free thee 1” 
“Never ! No faults of mino shall be visited on thy head !” 
“No danger of it, Nono know or will suspect me. Come, 
» Canst thou refuse little Hedvig ?” 
‘ Self-assured and gay as she usually was, now a flush of suspense 
Me: her cheek and tears suffused her eyes. She took his hand and 
him out, and then quickly ascending, soon by unlocking one 
and another door with the koys at hand, she gained the great gates ; 
the mastiffs knew hor, and only pawed about her feet. They took 
Nekeys from their place, opened the wicket and stood on the 
Verge, 
“Breo now suid sho. 
And thou, Hodvig—wilt thou stay? Come, be free, too 


“Not now, Graf Eberhard. I promised never to leave my 
brother privately.” ° 
“ Farewell, then !’” 

- He stood a moment, holding both her hands in his, wrung them 
quickly, let himself down into the moat, swam it, and climbed the 
opposite side. 

“ Till we meet again!” said he, kissing his dripping hand. 

“Hutz! Hutz!” returned she, with a laugh, as if she sew a wild 
creature and would scare it away ; then shutting and securing the 
wicket, retraced her way to the dungeon, which having locked, she 
replaced the chains and bars, and again, without disturbing a soul, 
stole into her brother’s chamber, placed the keys as she found 
them, stooped down and whispered in his ear, “Fast bind, fast 
find !” and silently reaching her own window again, saw Eberhard, 
joined by the kind Father Angelus, mounted and galloping over 
the hill. 

The next morning, when the prisoner was not to be found, the 
emperor inaugurated proceedings for a storm, but since every exit 


was just as it had been left, and the keys under his own head, he 
did not see that anything could be done, and was accordingly 


silent. 

“lI dreamed,” said he, “of a weird voice whispering to me— 
‘Fast bind, fast find,’ in my sleep. Some warning of fate 
perhaps.” 

“Ay!” returned Hedvig; “fate must be so interested in the 
small affairs of thy dungeons.” 

“Small ?—verily! None but Graf Eberhard, little maiden |” 

“Graf Eberhard? Then fate be praised !—for thou’dst have 
been the only handsome man in the kingdom, and so intolerably 
vain !” 

A year slipped on. The rebellion of Eberhard and Thankmer 
had prospered, until, by the unaccountable submission of the lat- 
ter, Eberhard was left alone in the field. He had now no longer 
any cause for battling, and would willingly have laid down the 
arms taken up in behalf of his ungrateful friend, but knowing that 
death awaited him at the emperor's hands, he manfully struggled 
on. For several months Otto’s army had besieged his castle in 
the Eberstein without effect. It would have been no such great 
conquest after all; but his honor was concerned, and with all the 
resources of his empire, he still sat before it, holding his court as 
if at the capital, and determined to starve it out. But there was 
no other such structure in the land as the Eberstein, and Otto 
secretly feared that it would resist the crack of doom. Still, the 
honor of Graf Eberhard was at as great a hazard as his majesty’s, 
and he resolved that what his ancestors had defended with their 
lives, neither fire, sword nor starvation should rob from him while 
he lived. 

At last, one day, the bugles of Otto sung truce, and certain 
nobles, in the emperor’s name, bade Eberhard to a banquet in the 
imperial camp, where terms of equal honor should be decided 
upon amicably, promising him a safe return. Somewhat distrust- 
ful, but determined to prove Otto’s faith, Eberhard courteously 
accepted the invitation; the lords rode back chuckling; and at 
dusk, Eberhard and his squires sat in the royal tent at the feast. 
The ladies were as gay as in the security of home, the empress 
sedate and stately, the nobles full of expectation, and Otto’s voice 
loudest and cheeriest of all. 

Opposite Graf sat Hedvig. Now and then, looking from his 
towers, Eberhard had seen her form faintly among the others ; 
to-night, the first time for a year, he saw her face, more beautiful 
than ever, and not at all impaired by the expression of care that 
had become accustomed to steal across the brow. She scemed 
anxious now, but by a strong effort commanding herself, she began 
in her old, gay style, notwithstanding she was well watched. 

“ My lord Graf,” said she, “thy castle hath not surprised the 
emperor by its resistance. Art fond of the inverse of a proposi- 
tion?” She looked sharply at him there. “ Because, if so,”’ she 
laughed again, “ I will inverse thy pledge, and while thou drinkest 
Burgundy, I will sip Moselle.” 

“ Her highness doth not fancy Burgundy ?” 

“No; it is treacherous wine ; beguiles one into too deep draughts 
while it stings. Burgundy is like banquets !” 

“Ah! Her highness contemplates retiring to a convent?” 

“Enough of convents!” she returned. “ But, Graf Eberhard, 
it is a long time since thou didst accidentally leave this bracelet 
with me.” 

Graf looked as if he did not remember the circumstance ; but 
she resumed : 

“It was only to-day that my brother learned it was thine, and 
though he says we are friends, yet the emperor commands me to 
return it.” And she handed him across the table, a band of gold 
from her arm. 

An angry flash stole into his face as he took it; but the next 
instant a narrow slip of written paper, bound from clasp to clasp 
inside it, caught his eye. He read it quickly—“The Eberstein is 
to be surprised in Graf Eberhard’s absence”’—crumpled it hastily in 
tho palm of his hand, and with the bracelet twirling carclessly on 
his finger’s end, resting one arm on the table, he asked, smiling : 

“And the emperor is afraid his sister will catch treason ?” 

“A rank traitor now, Eberhard !” was Otto’s rejoinder. “I 
have frequently thought to put her out of the way in this contest.” 

“ Whither, pray ?” asked Hedvig. 

“Shall 1 make thee blush, little one, before the banqueters, by 
saying ?” 

At this point the empress and her ladies arose ; Otto accom- 
panied her to the inner tent, and returned with the other nobles ; 
while Eberhard, who had handed Hedvig away, signalling his 
aquires, did not come back, but lifting the tent curtains with them, 
sought their steeds, and before the feasters were composed at the 


table again, were rushing over hill and dale to the Eberstein, 


which they reached and at once armed themselves for its defence, 
before the emperor’s forces, which had been previously despatched 
on another road, could possibly overtake them. 

When the emperor saw what had occurred, and that Eberhard 
was missing— 

“ The bravest man in the realm!” said he. “I swear I will for- 
give him all, and take him to my heart again!” And summoning 
the empress, Hedvig and their ladies, he started at dawn for the 
Eberstein. 

Eberhard stood on the first turret, leaning over the wall, when 
Otto dismounted, and advancing alone, demanded admittance. 

“Nay!” said Eberhard. “ My emperor’s treachery exceeds my 
rebellion.” 

“Thy emperor?” said Otto. ‘And who is Thankmer ?” 

“ Do not taunt me that I was more faithful to his rights than 
he!” 

“Listen, Eberhard! I swear by my hope of salvation !—do 
thou forgive and I will! And in proof I come alone and unarmed 
into thy castle and offer thee my hand.” 

Eberhard disappeared from above, and in a moment, draw- 
bridge arid portcullis opening, he came out from the fortifications 
alone, kneeling, kissed the emperor’s hand, and arose, proudly 
confronting him. 

“Friends now, Eberhard !” said Otto. ‘‘And by my troth, as 
a mark of mutual favor, why not brothers ?” 

“ Why not indeed, sire ?” 

“ Hedvig !” 

The princess drew near. 

“See, little one, thy fate! Thou deservest it, be it good or 
bad ; for thou hast saved him for it more than once, I trow. 
Eberhard, I am as good as any priest in the realm ; behold I give 
thee thy wife!” And he put Hedvig’s hand in his. 

“And Hedvig?”’ asked Eberhard, looking down at the little 
form on whose shoulder the other hand lay. 

She raised her great, blue eyes to his ere answering. 

“ And Hedvig ?” he repeated. 

“Ts contented.” 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

People of strong nervous temperament are great slaves to the 
whims and 4 pe of their imaginations ; and hence people of 
good mental, but of very ordinary physical acquirements, are the 
most subject to this tyranny of mind over matter. Occasionally, a 
very ordinary sort of person—that is, an individual of considerable 
mind, but whose mental capacities are unsustained, and so par- 
tially undeveloped—suffers from this peculiar fact in a most dis- 
tressing degree. No doubt (says the physical authority) one-half 
the ills that flesh is heir to are superinduced by the fancy of the 
sufferer alone. Hundreds have died by mere symptoms of cholera, 
yellow fever, and plague, induced by sheer dread and fear of those 
terrible maladies. <A case is recorded, wherein a felon condemned 
to death by phlebotomy had his arm laid bare to the shoulder, and 
thrust through a hole in a partition, while he was fast bound to the 
opposite side; the hidden executioner, upon the other side, ap- 
plied the lancet to his arm with a click ; the poor culprit heard the 
muddy stream outpouring, and soon growing weaker and fainter, 
he fell into a swoon and died, when the fact was, not a drop of 
blood had been shed—a surgeon having merely snapped his lancet 
upon the arm, and continued to pour a small stream of water over 
the limb and into the basin. Another case in “ pint”’ was that of 
a Philadelphia amateur butcher, who, in placing his meat upon a 
hook, slipped, and hung himself, instead of the meat, upon the 
barbed point. His agony was intense; he was quickly taken 
down and carried to a ph sician’s office, and so great was his 
pain (in imagination) that be cried piteously upon every motion 
made by the doctor in cutting the coat and shirt sleeve from about 
the wounded arm. When, at last, the arm was bared, not a scratch 
was there! The hook point had merely grazed along the skin, 
and torn the shirt sleeve.—Blackwood. 
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DELIGHT THYSELF IN GOD. 

O, laboring and heavy laden souls, the restlessness which you 
take so many different ways to alleviate, is occasioned by nothing 
so much as by the want of God. While you are living without 
him, all that you do is vanity and vexation of spirit. There is a 
rest, but it is not in these things which you have been so earnestly 
pursuing. You seek it from the earth; but the earth says, “ It is 
not in me.” You seek it from pleasure, from fashion, from riches, 
from friendship, from praise ; but praise, friendship, riches, fashion, 
pleasure, each of them say, “It is not in me.” Ask it from every- 
thing in creation, and everything in creation will say, “It is not 
in me.” You must seck it above and beyond creation ; for there 
is no rest till you come and seek it where it is to be found, in the 
bosom of God’s everlasting love.—/lewiston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


BOSTON HARBOR. 

The series of views which occupy this and the next page were 
drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and while we are certain 
that they will be found deeply interesting to our readers at home, 
will possess enough of intrinsic picturesque to render them accep- 
table to all lovers of nature whatever their latitude. The first 
scene is the outer harbor as viewed from Fort Warren—a noble 
defensive structure, a portion of which is seen boldly delineated in 
the foreground. Far away stretches the broad cool ocean studded 
with sails. On the far horizon a steamship is ploughing her cer- 
tain way, independent of wind and tide, while from the absence of 
the former, the sails of the schooners, ships and brigs that cover the 
nearer expanse of water, droop languishingly and idly, and are re- 
flected in the briny mirror. On the left of the picture is seen the 
Great Brewster, and a short distance to the right of this, the Little 
Brewster on which stands the outer light. Nearer to the specta- 
tor is the long neck of beach known as the “ Spit,” which is en- 
tirely covered with water at high tide, and, at the extremity of the 
Spit, the curious new light recently erected. The second picture 
represents the town of Hull as seen from Pettick’s Island. Our artist 
chose the most appropriate point of view from which to represent 
the beauty of the site, but a small portion of the town only is re- 
presented, nestling among the hills and trees. The scene is an 
exceedingly picturesque one ; the formation of the hills and the 
curvature of the shores being very graceful. The white sails 

ing in the fore nd and glimmering in the distance add 
much to the effect of the picture. The town of Hull is quite cele- 
brated—small as it is, it - made its record ; and “as Hull goes 
so goes the State,” is often an amusing quotation in political cir- 
cles. It is a great resort in summer for our citizens, who flock 
thither to enjoy the fine scenery, the delicious ocean breezes, the 
boating, fishing and other amusements incidental to a watering- 
place. It is only eleven miles from Boston, and has steamboat 
communication with the city. In our picture are shown the Man- 
sion and Oregon Houses, also the well-known Tudor Cottage and 
landing-place. In the distance is Telegraph Hill. The Mansion 
House is shown in the next engraving. It is finely situated a few 
rods east of the landing, and near the water’s edge which renders 
it very convenient for bathers. The house is excellently kept by 
George W. Goodnow. It is that seen in our left in the general 
view of Hull. The 
shore is covered 
with boats and pro- 
menaders, and re- 
- ally the frail craft 
that are hauled u 
on the shore loo 
mite inviting. 
ey revive in our 
minds memories ot 
many a pleasant 
pull in the bay, and 
many a grand haul 
of codfish, after- 
wards converted in- 
to an appetizing 
chowder. Nothing 
is more invigorat- 
ing than a good 
1 at the oar, and 
if our fashionable 
visitors at watering 
places would make 
up their minds to 
do a little work in- 
stead of abandon- 
ing themselves to 


dissipation, they 
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Boston harbor, and Coast Telegraph station is seen in the next 
view, showing all the details of the exterior. From this hill the 
visitor will obtain an extensive panoramic view of Boston, Charles- 
town, the harbor, ete. Boston looks finely from this point, which 
is just far enough distant to lend enchantment to the view. Bos- 
ton harbor opens to the rea between two points nearly four miles 
distant from each other—Point Alderton on Nantasket, and Point 
Shirley in Chelsea. It is sheltered from the ocean by the penin- 
sulas of which these two points are the extremities, and a large 
number of islands, between which there are three entrances, The 
main passage, which is about three miles southeast of the navy- 
yard, and so narrow as scarcely to permit two vessels to pass 
abreast, lies between Castle and Governor’s Islands, and is defend- 
ed by Fort Independence and Fort Warren. A pas north of 
Governor’s Island is also protected by Fort Warren. new fort- 
ress of great size and strength on George’s Island, will guard the 
entrance to the outer or Jower harbor. The entire surface includ- 
ed within Point Alderton and Point Shirley is estimated at seven- 
ty-five square mileg, about half of which affords anchorage ground 
for vessels of the largest class. It is easy of access, free from sand- 
bars, and seldom. obstructed by ice. he last view in our series, 
and a very fine one, represents the Spit-light, as seen when look- 
ing southwest. It is a peculiar situation, and has a fine effect as 
seen in the foreground of our picture. It will be seen that the 
“Spit” serves as a brcok-water, so that while on one side the waves 
are quite angry and something of a sea is going, on the other the 
water is quite tranquil. On the right of our picture are reen the 
frowning bastions of Fort Warren, and on the left Pettick’s Island, 
and again, a little to the left of this is the entrance to Hull and 
Hingham harbors. In the foreground is a picture of the old bea- 
con. ‘The town of Hull was a mart of commerce, and the resi- 
dence of eminent men, six years before Boston bore its present 
name, and five years before Salem became atown. Standing on the 
Telegraph Hill, Boston will present a far different appearance 
from that it presented in 1633, when Wood wrote his description 
of it, though some of the natural features remain unchanged. It 
is curious as we gaze over the blue waters on the crowded city, 
rising from the sea, belted with its forest of masts, to recall what 
was then written of it. ‘ Boston,” rays Wood, “is two miles 
northeast of Roxbury. Its situation is very pleasant, being a pen- 


insula, hemmed in on the south side by the bay of Roxbury, ai 
on the north side with Charles River, the marshes on the back + 
ing not half of a quarter of a mile over; so that a little fencig 
will secure their cattle from the wolves. .... It being a neck, ad 
bare of wood, they are not troubled with these great annoyancer- 
wolves, rattlesnakes and mosquitoes. Those that live here upn 
their cattle must be constrained to take farms in the country, 
else they cannot subsist, the place being too small to contain may, 
and fittest for such as can trade with England for such comméi- 
ties as the ee! wants, being the chief place for shipping ad 
merchandize. is neck of land is not don four miles in ca- 
pass, in form almost square, having on the south side at one or- 
ner, a great broad hill, whereon is located a fort, which can ¢a- 
mand any ship as she sails into the harbor within the still bay. )n 
the north side is another hill, equal in bigness, whereon stanéa 
wind-mill. To the northwest isa high mountain, with three Ite 
rising hills on the top of it, wherefore it is called the 7rimat. 
From the top of this mountain a man may overlook all the isleds 
which lie within the bay, and discover such ships as are ombe 
sea-const. This town, though it be neither the greatest northe 
richest, yet is the most noted and frequented, being the cente ol 
the plantation, where the monthly courts are kept. Here, likgiee, 
dwells the governor. This place has very good land, affoli 
rich corn-fields and fruitful gardens, having likewise swees' 
pleasant springs. The inhabitants of this place, for their eninge 
ment, have taken to themselves farm-houses in a place called lud- 
dy River (Brookline), two miles from the town, where there is ;o0d 
grass, large timber, store of marsh land and meadow. J this 
place they keep their swine ond other cattle in the summer, *hilst 
the corn is in the granary at Boston, and bring them to ton in 
winter.” Yese—times have indeed changed, and we have chnged 
with them. Land enough for a small farm within the city c Bos 
ton costs rather too much to render the raising of Indian cor 
itable now. But still, as then, the environs of the city are barm- 
ing. Still the broad bay offers a thousand picturesque fetures, 
and a thousand pure delights ; for we must never lose sighvof the 
fact, that Boston is a watering-place. Though thousandef ber 
citizens are ignorant of the charms of the bay, and refuseto pal 
take of them, yet there are other thousands who fully appreate 
enjoy them, the yacht-men, boating-men, fishermen and auists. 
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ADVENTURES IN A LEAD CAVE. 

The great cave of lead discovered by Thomas Leven, at Dubuque, in October, 
1850, is one of the mineral wonders of the world. It has never received, to my 
knowledge, a detailed public notice. Mr. Leven and myself were one day ex- 
amining some of the old works near Dubuque, with which, as a miner, he was 
minutely acquainted, when he told me, in confidence, of a discovery he had 
recently made.” It was, he said, a “ et” of mineral in that vicinity, that no 
human eye had seen but his own, and he had never seen its equal. He then 
stopped short, and began to examine my mn. Putting one hand on my 
breast, and finding me, like himself, somewhat thin and slender, he finished by 
saying, “Guess you can get through; you must make up your mind to go 
through ; no beckiog out ; if you go through, you will see a sight that will never 
be seen again. I will call you at 6 o'clock to-morrow morning.” At Du- 


buque, Tom Leven is notorious as a ing mineral hunter, who, guided 
a mineral instinct, passes days nights alone, underground, squirming 
crevices in the rocks, in pursuit of - He had been twice rich, but a 


jolly, care-for-naught miner, he scatters his fortunes almost as rapidly as they 
are made. In this desperate case, he had spent three weeks among the shafts, 
caverns and adits of the mines, and was now pale, thin and nervous. 

Before daylight, on the morning of October 14, 1850, a party of six were on 
the way to explore the new cave. At the mouth of the shaft sat a watchman, who, 
with another man, had stood sentry over the prize since its discovery, its position 
being, up to that time, a profound secret. Arrayed in the miner’s outfit, we were 
one by one lowered by means of a rope, down a well five feet across and fifty-six 
feet deep, dri op bee water. Each one here made up a round ball of the mud 
which abounded ughout this gallery, into which, in place of a candlestick, a 
tallow candle was stuck and lighted. Mr. Leven went forward, placing short 
lights at the angles of the gallery, as objects for the surveyors to direct the com- 
pass upon. For about eight hundred feet we could walk or creep very comfort- 
ably. From this point, it was only occasionally that one could straighten, or 
even sit upright; and the mud was deep, for the additional distance of three 
hundred feet. Here the labors of our indefatigable explorer had commenced in 
earnest. Here he began to apply a process which the miners call “ gophering,” 
in which they agg | claw the mud from the crevices with their hands, in imi- 
tation of a re e felt an assurance from the signs around him that this 
crevice would lead to a “ pocket,” and painfully did he labor on from night to 
night, taking care never to be seen about the shaft. The water had disappeared, 
and a free circulation of air rendered labor supportable, even at this distance 
from the day. If it was not for the continuous channels of these recesses by which 
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osphere is conducted miles th the crevices of rocks, 
ould soon become stifled and exhausted by the close- 
place. As it is, neither ventilation nor drainage is 
; and the capital necessary for a mining exploration 
& man, or perhaps two, a shovel, a pick, and a few 


ld now six persons crawling upon their bellies along the 
t hole, made there by Tom Leven. Each holds up his ball 
mud and its short candle, sliding in succession, head first, down 
of five to eight feet in length, and from the bottom turning 
Upwards roy Sy syphon-like tube of ochery clay. From a verti- 
cal crack in the lime rock, filled with mud, the walls expanded 
ato @ cave, very broad and very low, with only a few inches be- 
tween the floor of earth and roof of rock. Here the lights flashed 
stalactites of the whitest color and the finest texture, hanging 
star candles from the ceiling, as we follow in the trail first 
made by Leven, the wack, of an reptile 
upon mud. king upon my fellow-gophers, 
one was enveloped in a halo of steam, made brilliant by the 
twinkling light he carefully held near his head. 

The exercise of crawling had started the , 80 that 
tach one gave off an atmosphere of steam visible to the naked 
tye. Some called themselves “green,” others declared them- 
elves exhausted ; the fattest man of the party asseverated that he 
tould not get on; and I believe I heard a little swearing, as now 
Malactite. compass was nce degraded from its 
© pad of hay. Af about one thousand the be- 
fame more close. Having reached a place where we could stand 
we indulged a few moments in tho luxury of a natural 
_—. is was at a point whore the cavern was broad, and 

toof had fallen down in blocks twenty to forty feet across and 


four feet 
by the edge of these ts Leven d followed 
and their ts. Out of this cave the only 
aia, was through a fissure about ten inches wide, into which we 

snake fashion, after the example of those who had preceded 
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us. On the walls of this fissure were occasional masses of crystallized sulphuret of lead, or 
galena. Edging and squirming along, we had not gone far, when the forward lights illumi- 
nated a cave-like expansion of the fissure. It may be called a well-proportioned room, with 
a neat ceiling and a level mud floor. Along the middle of the roof was a fissure running up- 
wards, about two feet wide, on the faces or walls of which were adhering blocks of lead in a 
cubical form, from four to ten inches square. What is most singular, this mineral extended 
below the ceiling of the room, one and a half to two feet, depending from the crevice, and its 
surface being oxidized, it presented, along a distance of thirty feet, the appearance of a gigan- 
tic ruffle of the purest white. This is what the miners call a “sheet” mineral. 

Two hundred feet beyond this lay the leaden temple “ not made with hands,” where our 
bold explorer found his third fortune. It was in general form like the back of a fish, one 
hund and thirty feet in length, twenty feet high in the middle, and twenty to thirty feet 
wide. The sides and ceiling of this cavern were encrusted with cakes of crystallized galena, 
from one to two feet thick. The amount of mineral that met our gaze was, by all present, ad- 
mitted to be greater than had ever before been seen by mortal eyes at one view. Masses of it 
had fallen upon the earthy floor of the cave, in blocks as high as a common table. One of 
these blocks was estimated to weigh twenty-three thousand pounds. It was supposed that the 
sott yellow earth which filled that part of the cavern below our feet, contained these masses 
distributed through it, to the depth of fifteen feet or more. 

Scattered here and there, sitting upon the broken lumps, or reclining upon the ground, the 
different members of the party, holding up their lights, remained for a time in reverential 
silence. After this was broken, all agreed that Mr. Leven had not overstated the value of his 
discovery. The survey being completed, our curiosity satisfied, and a sense of faintness at- 
tended with hunger coming upon all, we elbowed and squirmed our way back to the shaft. 
On the way, the stoutest man of the party became wedged between two rocky points, and 
brought us to a stop. Leven had often been caught that way, and so have other daring cx- 
plorers, in positions where no human hand could help them. “Don’t get scared and swell 
up like a toad, now—keep cool.” The sensible advice of Leven, and a friendly halt of the 
procession, brought relief to the stout man, and he struggled through. 

While we were thus delayed, unable to turn round in the narrow conduit where we were, 
our lucky friend gave an account of his sensations at this part of his explorations. After 
gophering under a block of fallen limestone with his hands, carrying the earth back in his cap 
to a more empty space, he found overhead a crust of stalagmites. This crust formed the 
floor of a cavern, and must be broken in order to proceed. Was the cavern a wet, or was it 
adry one? Was it filled"with water that would rush down and drown him, or was it an 
open one only filled with air? He brought his pick and sounded the crust. It gave a hollow 
reverberation, as though the cave was empty. Was he sure ?—no; but there was his house under 
mortgage, his credit gone, his family penniless, and “what is life worth,” thought he, “to 
such a man ?—live or die, I will break through.” Another blow let in the fresh air, and he 
soon made a passage to the cave. 

Once more at the shaft, we hailed the sentinel, still keeping watch over its portals, who 
lowered his rope to us by a windlass. One by one we were drawn up to behold, in contrast 
with the darkness and moisture of earth, the brilliant glow of a clear October noon, and the 
russet grass of a rolling prairie waving on every side. We had been five hours underground. 
A basket of provisions first attracted our attention, and seating ourselves in our miner’s out- 
fit, we soon disposed of the whole. Little patches of the skin were wanting on our elbows 
and knees, but these were temporary evils, soon to be forgotten, and which nature would 
soon restore. This display of her wonders and magnificence which we had enjoyed, would 
be to each one of us a lasting pleasure, that could never be effaced from the mind.—Corre- 
spondent of the Pioneer of the West. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial | 
THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


BY FPREDERIC WRIGHT. 


There is no mightier arm for good or ill, 
Uplifted on life’s battle-field, than thine, 
World-moving power! Thou may’st prove at will 
A curse satanic, or a bliss divine! 


Mark well thy course, and let its lines be laid 
On the broad basic of impartial right ; 

By no false lures of selfishness betrayed, 
The “ glorious mean ” of justice keep in sight. 


“My country’s welfare, and my brother's good!” 

(This be the motto on thy burnished shield.) 
Fear not the yelping of the hungry brood 
That bloated envy charters for the field. 


We may not be all that we might have been— 
What perfect man was yet of woman born? 

Yet. who so base would basely still remain 
Wedded to serfdom, and improvement scorn? 


Man lives not for himself—our fellows call : 
Who dares not answer is no longer man. 
What is the world ’—our old ancestra) hall! 
And brethren we—one universal clan! 


Where is the dastard spirit that would crave 
That as a boon which he can nobly earn? 
Are we not debtors here for ail we have— 
Life, air, health, sunshine, joy at every turn? 


Then let us work, and with a will repay 
The mighty debt as far as in us lies. 
High-honored actors on this stage to-day, 
The future wooes to loftier enterprise! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MILLY STEDMAN. 


BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 


Away up among the forest-crowned hills of New Hampshire, in 
a sheltered nook, whose beauty has often charmed the eye, and , 
arrested the steps of the summer tourist, there stood a quaint old | 
farm-house, above whose low, moss-covered roof two lordly oaks 
towered in lofty majesty, as if to protect it alike against summer | 
heat and the piercing breath of winter. It was a sweet and quiet 
spot, the home of Simon Stedman, and loving hearts found there 
a haven from the world’s turmoil ; but now, though the sun shone 
down upon it as joyously as ever, there was sorrow within its walls, 
for on the morrow, Milly the light of the household would be far 
away. 

Trouble had come upon Simon Stedman in his old age, and 
the dear old homestead, where his eyes had first beheld the light, 
and where he had hoped to close them upon earthly things, was 
passing from his possession. It was the same old story, which ev- 
ery day records upon the world’s checkered history—of trust and 
confidence which had been met by black ingratitude and villany ; 
and thus, for another’s debts, and lack of manly honor, the Sted- 
man place must become the property of strangers. 

But even while the gloomy clouds rested most darkly upon the 
old man’s heart, there arose a star of hope and promise, and thank- 
ing God for the blessing given him in his child, he found new 
courage to look forward to the future. It was long years ago, at 
a time, when in the large manufacturing towns labor claimed and 
received a much more adequate reward for its creative energy, 
than is now the case, and Milly Stedman, after many slcepless 
nights spent in anxious thought, resolved that in the only way 
which seemed open to her—as a factory girl, with her own hands 
she would redeem the dear home of her own and her father’s child- 
hood. It was long before she could persuade her parents to con- 
sent to her plan, but at last her noble resolution and unflinching 
steadiness of purpose prevailed, and she succeeded in infusing into 
their saddened hearts a portion of the hope and trust that filled 
her own soul, and gave her strength to look forward to the untried 
and toilful future. At last, every preparation was made, and at 
early dawn Milly must start for the distant place of her desti- 
nation. That night as farmer Stedman knelt down with his fam- 
ily around him, and supplicated God’s protection and blessing for 
his child, it was a scene such as angels might have looked upon, 
without one sigh for the sins of humanity ; the atmosphere of home 
ecemed so pure, and love for each and all so filled the inmates 
there. Milly’s broad white brow, as she bowed in reverent prayer, 
seemed radiant with a beautiful light from above, and her heart 
grew strong until it seemed no painful sacrifice to necessity which 
she was making, but a glad, free offering upon the altar of filial 

love and duty. 

The next night her weary head reposed for the first time be- 
neath the roof of her aunt, where was to be her home during her 
stay in Cedarville. She found no difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment at excellent wages, and after a little time, the dark shadow 
of home-tickness which bad clouded her soul, passed away beneath 
the light of her holy purpose, and she went forward with cheerfal 
energy in the accomplishment of her daily tasks, Frequent let- 
ters from the absent one gave her family the comforting assurance 
that Milly was well and happy; pleased with her new duties, and 
already regarding as almost certain the fruition of their hopes. 
And so they grew éontent, and no longer sighed as they marked 
the vacant chair; but nightly petitions went up from that secluded 
home, that Heaven's protecting care might be ever round about 
their darling, to shield her from all evil, and bring her back to 
them once more. 


Strong in purpose, and brave-hearted, Milly Stedman’s whole 
life was in her affections. Hers was one of those natures which 
can bear up under hardships and trials, and look misfortune in 
the face unshrinkingly, even growing cheerful under the stern dis- 
cipline. But the shaft of sorrow must not be aimed by one she 
loved, or her spirit died within her, and she grieved like a child, 
for the wound which she felt only through her sensitive 
affections. 

Weeks and months passed, and the light in Milly’s deep, ear- 
nest eyes grew of a summer brightness, and her labors were cheered 
by a constant song of joy, which, until now, her heart had never 
sung. 

You, young maiden, whose eyes may rest upon this simple life- 
story, can guess the reason ere I tell it—Milly loved. Trac, Charles 
Branford had never in words told her that she was the object of 
his affection, but it needed not that her ear should hear the words 
“I love you,” before her heart could make to itself an altar and 
a shrine, and offer thereon its purest incense. 

Charles Branford was a favorite in Cedarville, where his sunny 
temper and gay, wild spirits made him welcome in every social 
gathering, and no plan for amusement and pleasure among the 
young people was complete, unless he shared in it, and led the 
way. He was graceful and athletic in figure as a young Indian, 
and could not fail to be attractive, while the rich, black hair lay in 
such wavy masses above his handsome forehead, and the sparkling 
eyes beneath shot forth their merry glances. 

But to Milly alone, he was not always the gay, “ rattlo-brained” 
fellow that he seemed to others. When with her, his voice took a 
lower, deeper tone ; and the subdued and tender light in his eyes 
was far more dangerous to a young maiden’s peace than their most 
brilliant flashings of mirthful humor. She found, too, that he 
could talk of other things than the amusements of the passing hour, 
and soon the beautiful thoughts which she had cherished and 
dreamed over in secret, were unfolded to him, and his low, rich 
tones gave back such a response as made her young heart leap, in 
the sweet joy of being appreciated. 

Milly was not beautiful—at least to a passing observer, but she 
had glorious dark eyes, and a noble forehead, while her teeth were 
even and white as milk. Hers was a face which impressed one 
with the thought that when the moulding finger of time should 
have done its work, she would be a splendid woman. 

In intellectual culture and development of soul, she was far in 


| advance of most of her young friends, and she ee | satisfied the 


need of Charles Branford’s nature, for companionship. So, un- 
heeding the consequences, he gave himself to the fascination of her 
society, and almost nightly was to be found at herside. And thus 
it was, that without ever listening to an avowal of affection from 
him, Milly’s pure heart, all inexperienced as it was, learned to beat 
with a tumultuous motion when he approached, and almost to feel 
that enough of heaven for her, lay in his glance and smile. 


Summer came, and after the toil of the long day was over, out 
in the fields, amid the radiant beauty of nature, Milly’s heart some- 
times almost ached with its excess of happiness ; but it was a “de- 
licious pain,” for Charles Branford was ever beside her, and his 
low, thrilling voice, as he spoke of the affinities which unite hu- 
man hearts—of woman, and her wondrous power over man’s 
stronger nature, sank deep into her soul like the breathings of a 
prophet-tone, as she dreamed in blissful reveries of the future. So 
the summer waned and passed, and autumn came. 

Thanksgiving time was approaching, and loving messages came 
from the fireside home, for Milly to return and keep the ti:ne-hon- 
ored festival with those who were longing for her presence once 
more at the family board. Almost a year had passed since she 
left them, and already her faithful hands had earned and transmit- 
ted to them nearly enough to pay off the mortgage and restore the 
homestead unincumbered to her father. “And now you must 
come, and for a little season taste again the freedom and happiness 
of home.” Filled with joyous anticipations, she prepared to obey 
the summons ; but she was not permitied to go alone. Charles 
Branford craved permission to accompany her, and enjoy the priv- 
ilege of passing the day at her home. 

More perfect bliss never dwelt in a maiden’s heart than Milly 
Stedman’s felt, when she found herself once more in the old fa- 
miliar place, with all her heart treasures about her. ‘Time had 
dealt kindly with her parents, aud in her presence they seemed to 
renew their youth. What though he who sat near her, conversing 
familiarly with her father, had never told her that he loved her; 
it was not necessary. Did she not feel it, when his eyes so full of 
tender light sought her own so often? Did she not know it, when 
in parting, for the night, she felt the warm pressure of his hand, 
and heard his low “God bless you, Milly?” Ay, it was a blessed 
time, and her heart kept a true thanksyiving. All woo quickly 
the precious days passed, and brought the time when Milly must 
return to the scene of her labor. But this time she went forth 
from the paternal roof even joyfully, for “ sunny skies smiled g’er 
the way,” and thick coming visions of joys to be realized in the 
coming time, rose up before her. For a time all went on as usual, 
and no shadow dimmed the brightness of her way ; but with the 
spring there came a vague feeling of sadness and uncasi to 

Milly’s heart. She tried to reason it away—surely Charles was 
more than usually engaged with his work, and when he was at lei- 
sure would come to her again. But his visits grew fow and far 
between, and when he did come, he remained but a little time, and 
seemed absent-minded, quite unlike his former self. 


At length, confirmed rumors of a beautiful stranger who had 
captivated him, reaghed her ear, and sick at heart, Milly awoke to 
the fearful consciousness that shehad poured out the rich wealth of 
her love upon the barren soil of a heart which would yield her no 
return, But occasionally Charles would visit her and seem like 
the tender, devoted friend of other days; and then, like a drown- 


ing man catching at a straw, her hopes would revive, and once 
more bright dreams lent their rose-hued tints to the future. 

But it came at length, and the blow fell with no less crushing 
force, because his voice, whose every tone was dear to her, told her 
that he loved and was soon to wed another. Her eye was as 
bright as ever as she met his gaze, and her voice did not falter ag 
she wished him many years of happiness with his bride; but a 
deadly pallor overspread her features, and it was only by a most 
powerful effort that she drove back the faintness that was creeping 
around her heart. 

In his presence woman’s pride sustained her; but once in the 
solitade of her own room, and the outraged and bleeding heart 
had full sway. It wasa terrible night to that poor, suffering child ; 
but morning found her once more ready for her duties, and none 
knew why, in a single night the bloom had departed from her 
cheek and left such a deathly paleness. None but he who had de- 
stroyed her young hopes knew why it was that Milly Stedman 
suddenly had grown so silent and reserved—so almost stern and 
uncompanionable. But she felt that she had yet a work to per- 
form, and unceasingly she prayed for strength to support her un- 
til that should be accomplished. 

When the summer was in the zenith of its glory, Charles Bran- 
ford took to himself a wife, and many there were who envied him 
the possession of the beautiful Isabel Carter. But they could not 
look into the future—they could not divine how, ere many years 
should pass, she would bring sorrow and shame to his hearth— 
how, through the very beauty, for the possession of which he had 
cast aside and broken a true heart, his bitter punishment would 
come. But so it was. Verily “ there isa God who judgeth in 
the earth.” 

Soon it began to be whispered among those who loved her, that 
Milly Stedman was fading; and many a bright young face was 
clouded with anxiety, as the hollow cough and unnatural bright- 
ness of her eye told of the presence of a lurking disease which 
loves to prey upon the fairest of earth’s flowers. Then, as day by 
day her steps grew slower, they entreated her to take some rest— 
to go home for a time, until she should be stronger. 

But she only answered with a smile, that she should soon be 
better, and that she could not go home until Thanksgiving, when 
she would take time for rest. Her letters home were as frequent 
and affectionate as ever, but now they often spoke of weariness, 
and of her desire to see again her home, where she hoped soon 
to be. 

At length her task was accomplished, and taking an affectionate 
leave of the friends who had grown so dear to her during her two 
years’ sojourn among them, Milly turned her face homeward, and 
soon was once more seated at the dear “ old fireside.” 


But tears streamed down her parents’ faces as they looked up- 


on her; for she had grow thin and shadowy, and a bright red spot 
on each cheek told of the hectic fire which burned within, and 
was consuming her life. But she was cheerful and happy ; for her 
holy work was accomplished, and the old homestead redeemed. 
Thanksgiving day dawned in cloudless glory, and Milly Stedman 
knew that it was her last on earth; but she was glad to go, for the 
long heart-struggle was over, and the ashes of hope and Jove, upon 
their ruined altar might not again be re-illumed. She was passing 
beyond the veil, where no frailties from the mortal being shall dim 
the glory and beauty of the lifeimmortal. Very merciful had God 
been to her, that when earthly hopes were withered and perishing, 
he gave her a sweet, childlike trust in his love, which could never 
fail ber. 

And now when the day was brightening into new and _ serener 
beauty, whispered words of love and farewell were spoken, and 
from the scenes where she had loved and suffered—where she had 
struggled and nobly won, Milly Stedman passed to the home be- 
yond. Beneath the loving shade of one of the oaks where she bud 
played in childhood, is a lowly grave, and on the simple headstone 
this inscription : 

“Our Milly. Aged \9 years. ‘ Ie giveth his beloved sleep.’”” 
Hier friends said she died of consumption; but I, who knew and 
loved her, knew that her malady was more terrible than consump- 
tion—even a broken heart, 


¢ 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S GRAVE, 


The cemetery where Douglas Jerrold lies is just the spot (ob- 
serves the London Reader) he would have selected for his last 
resting-place—green and wooded knolls, surrounded with 
meadows, and within sight of the great world of action amongt 
whose noblest workers he had resolutely toiled for nearly half a 
century. ‘The ocean roar of distant city life, which for years beat 
a fierce, tumultuous music on the brain and heart of the slumbere', 
melts around his graye to the inland murmur of a shell. 
sleeps amid the summer blooms and waving shadows that be lo 
For you cannot help seeing in bis writings that, with the keenest 
relish of city life, Jerrold had a poet’s fondness for wild flowers, 
green fields, rustic scenes, and fresh country air, Glimpses of 
fair and smiling fields of Kent, of its hedgerows “wayside cor 
tages, with garden strips of brimming flowers,’’ often occur in huis 
works, especially—and as a welcome relief to its gloomy pictures 
of city wretchedness, luxury and crime—in his longest story, “> 
Giles and St. James,” 


ere? 


LYING IN BED WITH THE HEAD HIGH, 


Itis often a question among persons who are unae uainted with 
the anatomy and physiology of a man, whether lying with the 
head exalted, or even with the body was the most whelene, 
Most, coysulting their own ease on this point, argue in favor of 
which they prefer, Now, though many delight in bolstering ¥P 
their head at night, and sleep soundly without injury, yet We 
clare it to be dangerous habit, The vessels through whieb she 
blood passes from the head to the heart, are grape os ” 
their cavities when the head is resting in bed higher dhap the rye 
therefore, in all diseases tended with fever, the head should 


nearly op a level with the body; and le ought 10 
Custom thespsalves Lo sleep thus to avoid 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


LYNCH LAW. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tne night was closing in dark and stormy as a stranger, mount- 
ed on asmall, pony-like horse, entered the wood through which 
the main road to the town of Bolivar lay for several miles before 
it branched off upon the river bank. He had stopped at the tav- 
ern some distance back for several hours, which delay he now re- 
gretted as he heard the fitfal wailings of the wind through the tree- 
tops, and felt in the heaviness of the atmosphere an indication of 
acoming storm. But it was necessary that he should reach Boli- 
yar that night: much depended upon his promptness in reaching 
the village before the fury of the storm should be such as to im- 
pede his progress. Strapping a valise which he carried more firm- 
ly upon his saddle-bow, he urged his jaded horse into a painful 
trot and plunged into the forest, the darkness increasing visibly 
with the sudden transition. 

The person who journeyed thus was the agent of a wealthy land- 
holder in an eastern city, and was now bound upon an expedition 
of important business for his principal. In the valise upon his 
saddle were stowed away ten thousand dollars in bank bills, to be 
expended in the purchase of lands in the neighborhood, from par- 
ties residing in Bolivar. This long and tedious journey was al- 
most concluded, and as he rode along the narrow forest path his 
thoughts were upon the anxious watchers at his fireside at home 
who would daily look for his return. He had thus far encounter- 
ed no perils and had scarcely observed any precaution in arming 
himself to meet them should they come; the knife in his belt be- 
ing the only weapon visible on his person. 

As he continued on his way, there suddenly flashed across his 
mind a thought of impending danger. In the hurry of his depar- 
ture from the inn, he had not regarded it before, but now it sud- 
denly rose before his imagination, clad in the aspect of a formida- 
ble danger. His thoughts reverted to the little parlor of the inn, 
where he had been seated an hour before, waiting for his supper, 
which his hunger demanded ere he proceeded on his journey. As 
he sat by the round table, he had unlocked his valise, and taking 
the bundles of bank-notes from it, he had proceeded to count them 
over that he might be sure that all was safe. As his fingers threw 
them rapidly over and his voice uttered their numbers in a low 
tone, he was interrupted by the creaking of the door. Turning 
hastily he saw the head and shoulders of a man thrust into the 
room, his eyes fixed with a greedy expression upon the money, 
and dilated to their full extent, while the sullen expression of his 
features was changed for a moment into a look of savage delight. 
But as the agent bent his eyes upon him, he muttered in a gruff, 
apologetic tone, something about the “wrong room,” and slunk 
‘away, closing the door after him. 

The agent had thought no more of this circumstance until the 
present moment ; but now, as his mind lost much of the feverish 
excitement which he had experienced during the last two days, it 
seemed pregnant with evil. The face of the intruder was one to 
remember for a lifetime—a face overspread with the marks of evil 
passions. As he reflected upon this, he considered that if the man 
had accidentally entered the wrong room he would have left im- 
mediately, instead of staying to observe the employment in which 
he was engaged. Here was a clue, which, followed up step by step 
and event after event in his mind, resulted in a startling remem- 
brance. That man, the agent had observed in the bank where he 
drew the money now in his valise, in the city from which he had 
started a week previous! What other inference could he draw 
from this fact, coupled with the occurrence at the inn, save that 
this man had followed him closely, from the first moment of his 
departure from the city, with the intention of robbing him? He 
had seen the money received by him at the bank, and had observ- 
ed where it was placed; and again he had appeared to him at the 
inn. And if it was his intention to obtain the money, what other 
hour than the present would there be for the accomplishment of 
his purpose? He might be even now on the trail! Filled with 

apprehension at his thoughts, the agent endeavored to force his 
horse into a gallop, but a few painful efforts convinced him that he 
was completely exhausted, therefore he was compelled to 
make his way slowly toward Bolivar, regretting that he had left 
the inn at all before morning, as tho storm now raged furiously. 


Perhaps ten minutes after the agent had entered tho forest, a 
man paused at its entrance and bent down to examine the-tracks 
which had lately been made. He followed them carefully for a 
few rods to note that they kept the main path,and then retracing 
his steps stood again outside the forest. He looked doubtfully up- 
on either hand, and, after considering for a few momenta, traced 
the edge of the woods carefully upon the left of the path, saying : 

“T should know this place although it’s ten years since I was 
here last. But these woods haven’t altered any ; and if they don’t 
cut down the trees, then the paths ‘ll be all the same they wore 
then, But I must hurry: I haven't followed this agent over so 
much ground to lose him after all, Ho's got a heap of money— 
there must be five or six thousand, at least, in that satchel of his, 
that he’s so careful of, If he'll give me that—why, then he can 
§0—if not—” 

The man hore drew a pistol from beneath his coat, and placing 
‘cap on the nipple, replaced it and continued his search. 

“Curious where that other path is, If I thought he had missed 
it might dive straight through the bush and run the risk of losing 
myself and the bird too; but that wont do, ‘This here looks like 
"ts these two big tracks with the bark peeled in a ring—yes, this 
“the one, Now for making up for lost time.” And he rose to his 
feet and darted awiftly through the woods, his hand placed upon 
the butt of his pistol aud his eyes fixed on tho vista before him. 


The agent had pursued his way amid the storm which had now 
somewhat abated ; and, as he calculated, was about mid-way be- 
tween the inn where he had stopped, and his destination. He felt 
somewhat more assured as the first half of the way was passed 
without the happening of anything ill, and congratulated himself 
three miles more would end his journey. He was passing a large 
oak tree which he saw by a flash of lightning a moment before 
marked the crossing of two paths, when suddenly his horse reared 
violently and refused to proceed. He attempted to soothe and en- 
courage him in vain: the next flash which lighted up the scene, 
showed him to his horror and dismay, the figure of a man in front 
of his horse, holding him by the bridle, while with his right hand 
he presented a pistol at his own head ! 

“No words,” said the man, “ give me that satchel and you may 
go—refuse and your life isn’t worth a minute of time.” 

That face was the same that had appeared to him twice before : 
that voice the same that he had heard at the inn ! 

“ But you don’t wish to rob me,” said the agent. 
is neither mine nor yours, and—” 

“T tell you, no words! Whether it’s mine or not, I’m deter- 
mined to have it; so give it up quick, or you die without mercy !” 

“ Never!” said the faithful agent. “I will defend it with my 
life!’ And he drew the knife from his belt, but before he could 
strike the robber, the latter had discharged his pistol, and the agent 
fell heavily from his saddle, dead ere he touched the ground ! 

His horse snorted wildly as the report of the pistol was heard, 
and breaking from the grasp of the murderer, fled wildly back to- 
ward the inn. 

“ That's bad,” said the man as he gazed afterhim. “I meant 
to get away from here on his back. And here——the fool forced 
me to it,” he added, as he turned his gaze upon the form of the 
dead agent. He turned the body over to examine the features, 
but there was no life in the look which rested on them. 

“ Dead as a nail,”’ he uttered briefly, as he bent down to search 
the body. But where was the valise ? 

He had seen it but a moment before—the dead man had perhaps 
thrown it from him as he fell—a little search would find it. 

The murderer beat about among the bushes and underbrush, but 
the valise could not be found. Where was it when he sawit? Of 
a sudden he remembered—it was strapped to the saddle! And 
now his fearful crime had been in vain—the horse had borne it 
away with him and thus deprived him of the fruits of his murder! 
Rage and the baffled frenzy for gold overmastered the murderer’s 
prudence, and with deep curses at his luck, he hastily followed 
the horse who had only just disappeared in a turn of the path. 


“ This money 


But he could not overtake the frightened animal. Nevertheless 
he pursued his way along the path until he had cleared the woods, 
and then sat down to rest his tired limbs. He was almost mad- 
dened by his failure, and in his desperation he would have follow- 
ed the horse still further, but that he feared to meet the men of the 
inn. Swallowing his rage as best he might, he turned and walked 
leisurely back toward the scene of his crime; intent only on bu- 
rying the body and making his way as speedily as possible from 
the locality. He had traversed perhaps half of the distance when 
his ear caught the sound of distant shouts. Intent upon escaping 
before he should be seen by those whom he knew had become 
alarmed by the return of the agent’s horse, he started upon a fleet 
run. But he was destined to come to a speedy retribution : he 
reached the place of the murder only to fall into the hands of a 
party which had come by a shorter path in their scouting for the 
agent. Fiercely he struggled for a while, but his struggles were 
all in vain; he was overpowered and securely held, and in a few 
moments the other party came up. To their consternation they 
beheld the body of the agent lying upon the ground, the water all 
around turned red by his blood. The life of the murderer was 
freely demanded by the excited crowd. They were already drag- 
ging him toward the oak tree when one of the men shouted : 

“Stay! hold a moment! I think I know him.” 

He advanced to him as he spoke, and after examining his face, 
said, “It is Bill Larkin!” * 

A general shout of surprise and horror went up at this an- 
nouncement. William Larkin had been born and reared in the 
neighborhood, and attera number of villanous acts, had fled ten 
years before, after committing a robbery in this very forest! And 
now he had reurned to tho scones of his youth only to end his 
career by a felon’s death! 

Forest justice is speedy. The murderer was in the hands of 
the backwoodsmen, and before them lay the fearful evidence of 
his guilt. A rope was noosed around his neck and passed over 
the lowest bough of the oak, and three sturdy men gragped it, 
ready to draw up the murderer at the signal. The innkeeper stood 
forth and addressed him in a few words : 

“ William Larkin, have you aught to say why you should not 
be hung for your awful crime! You have taken the life of a fel- 
low-creature, unprovokedly : what haye you to say in defence of 
your wickedness 

“ Nothing-—I would do it again if I had the chance |” 

“ Haul him up!” shouted the innkeeper. 

The rope was drawn, and Larkin was struggling in the air. For 
a@ moment his limbs twitched in convulsive agony, but his strug- 
glea soon ceased and his offence was expiated. 

There waa something terrible in that expiation. There, upon 
the very spot where his victim had fell, his blackened corse was 
left to swing upon the branch of the oak, until nothing should re- 
main of his body to tell the passer-by of the fearful offence for 
which he had auffered death, by the stern code of the lynchers in 
the lonely forest path, 


* The carly ortmainal records of New York State corroborate this fact, even 
the villainy 
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THE BROTHERS OF THE COAST: 
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THE BUCCANEERS OF THE ANTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 211.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EPILOGUE. 


S1x months after, on one of those evenings which, in the An- 
tilles, make the first hours of the night a second fairy day, Dona 
Carmen, surrounded by some slaves, was waiting for Joaquin, 
who, since the morning, had been hunting in the mangle-wood 
where they had first met the Leopard. Her dreamy glances were 
arrested by two modest tombstones ; these covered the graves 
where rested the mortal remains of the Marquis Bernard de Cassé 
and Her Ladyship, Margaret. 

From time to time, Dona Carmen listened to vague sounds in 
the forest, and sent some of her slaves to discover their cause. 
At length joyous sounds were heard in the distance, and a smile 
lighted up her features. The sound approached ; then she re- 
mained motionless, almost indifferent. At that moment, Joaquin, 
clothed in an elegant hunting costume, and followed by numerous 
huntsmen, appeared. 

“You here, Carmen?” cried he. “ What imprudence !” 

“T was uneasy at your long delay, my love,” replied she, with 
an affectionate look ; “and I came to wait for you here, for 1 knew 
you would stop for some minutes in this place.” 

“ Are you jealous of the dead, dear girl?” replied Joaquin, with 
a melancholy smile. “It is true, 1 am late; but while in the 
woods, we heard the call of the buccaneers, and an involuntary 
curiosity kept me.” 

“O, you have not altogether forgotten your fine adventurous 
life,” interrupted Dona Carmen, quickly. “ You love to see your 
old acquaintances of the Port de la Paix.” 


Joaquin was about to answer, when he suddenly heard the cries 
of a wretched recruit resound in his ears; and a few moments 
afterwards, a miserable wretch rushed towards them, and threw 
himself at their feet, crying out : 

“Help! have pity on me! Iam a Spaniard! 
these ladrones !”” 

Joaquin and Carmen looked on him at first with compassion. 
But suddenly they shuddered and fell back, saying, with contempt: 

“Fray Eusebio Carral !” 

The wretch raised his eyes, and an expression of surprise and 
rage passed over his countenance when he recognized the two 
young people, and saw the air of happiness imprinted on their 
features. 

At that moment, a buccancer, around whom leaped hunting 
dogs, advanced boldly, without being intimidated by the presence 
of the Spaniards, and raised his cane on the monk, saying, 
“Cowardly dog !” 

. ° “Why do you punish the wretch ind such a manner?” asked 
Joaquin. 

“The rascal has too good a recollection of his first business,” 
replied the buccaneer, rudely, without looking at his interlocutor. 
“Did he not tell me just now that I ought not to work on Sunday, 
and that God has said, ‘ You shall repose six days, and rest the 
seventh?’ Well, I pretend,” continued he, pushing Fray Eusebio 
rudely before him, “ that during six days you shall amuse your- 
self killing buffaloes, and on the seventh you shall carry them to 
the seaboard to sell them.” 

“T see that |’Olonnais is always the same,” said Joaquin, ex- 
tending his hand to the buccaneer. 

The latter regarded his old companion with astonishment, and 
murmured : 

“ Joaquin! is it possible! Is it really you I see under this bril- 
liant costume?” ‘Then looking at Dona Carmen, who blushed, 
“So,”’ said he, “a woman had more courage than the Brothers of 
the Coast! Joaquin, you are a seigneur now. I remain a free 
buccaneer, rich to-day, poor to-morrow. What use are piastres in 
a dead man’s pocket, and we risk our lives every day? Adieu, 
Joaquin !” 

And he shook him by the hand. He then entered the wood, 
making the miserable monk walk before him. 

“ As for you,” said he, to the latter, “ you may bid an eternal 
adieu to the inhabitants of La Rancheria. You shall die a recruit, 
for you will never be worthy of becoming a free buccaneer.” 

Joaquin followed |’Olonnais with a look, and allowed a sigh to 
escape him. 

“Do you regret having quitted that vagabond life, Joaquin 1” 
said Dona Carmen. 

“Are you not the universe to me?” replied the young man, 
tenderly. “ Our happiness has been purchased by the death of all 
those we loved. But Margaret, at least, is revenged, since this 
monk, whose hatred pursued her with so much virulence, is cruel- 
ly punished in seeing us happy and in finding himself condemned 
for life to such a miserable fate.” 

And the two lovers slowly took the path to the hatto, whilst the 
stars shed their pure light in the deep blue sky. 

THE END. 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, ry P ap 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
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HON. ROBERT |. BURBANK. embraced in the 
We herewith a of the and 
Southworth & tone of our will not rest until the 


popular fellow-citizens, widely known through the State, 
and beyond its borders, by honorable reputation, but 
best appreciated and best loved by those to whom he is 
most intimately known. He is not ranked among the 
who are unhonored in their native land. Though 
in the prime of life, and with a fine physique unbowed 
by toil and unmarked by care, still he has led an active 
and industrious life, has played many parts, and all with 
. His qualities are well-balanced, and the attri- 
—_ of the soldier, the politician, the lawyer, the scholar, 
are fused in his bearing into genial unity. Of a soldicr 
he has the frankness, with none of the stiffness of the 
martinet; of the politician and la , the alertness ; 
of the scholar, the intellectual tone, without being 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” We mean 
to say, that a stranger would find it difficult to guess his 
ion, or his leading predilections, from his manner, 
_the Fagg predominates in his bearing. He 
“gives world assurance of a man,” and 
comes up to Kingsley’s standard of manliness—“ one 
who fears God, can walk a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, and twist a poker round his finger.” Col. Bur- 
bank is one of the large number of our popular and val- 


uable men, for whom we are indebted to our sister State 
of New Hampshire, he having been born among the 
granite hills. His father, a man of enterprise and intel- 
lect, united the occupations of merchant and farmer, has 
often been a member of the New Hampshire legislature, 
and is widely known and honored in the State. Young 
Burbank, in early life, shared his father’s twofold labors ; 
and while his agricultural pursuits tended to strengthen 
his constitution and develop his fine physique, his ser- 
vices in the store quickened his perceptions, and gave 
him an insight into business, which has been of great 
advantage to him in his subsequent career. Endowed 
with great energy and perseverance, he determined to 
acquire a good education, and after a severe course of 
study, entered Dartmouth College with an advanced po- 
sition, in 1840. Three afterwards, at the expira- 
tion of his college career, distinguished by diligence and 
yp he graduated with distinguished honors. 
ving made choice of the law for a profession, he en- 
tered the Law School at Cambridge, then presided over by the 
learned and lamented Judge Story, and in March, 1844, became a 
student in the office of Daniel Webster, who recognized his tal- 
ents, showed him marked favor, and secured his ardent friendship 
and admiration. Colonel Burbank's reverence for the great 
statesman was testified after his death, on a memorable occasion, 
in one of the most eloquent of his impromptu speeches. Colonel 
Burbank was then a leading member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and replied to the speech of a gentleman against a pro; 
appropriation of a sum of money for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the lamented statesman. Unfortu- 


nately, the newspapers of the day give us but an imperfect sketch 
of the debate, but they agree in the impression produced by the 
orator. “If ever,” he said, in the course of his remarks, “} felt 
the need of to express ‘the true emotions of my heart, or 
fitly to illustrate importance of a th , itis now and here. 
We are about to record our votes for or against this slight token 
of respect for the memory of that illustrious statesman, whose 
ashes now re on yonder sunny hillside, o’erlooking the dee 


broad ocean he loved so well—fit emblem of his own great mind, 
and his own great heart! Of him may we not truly say, ‘How 


noble in reason ; how infinite in faculties; in form and motion 
how express and admirable ; in action how like an angel; in 
prehension how like a god!’”” This masterly exordium was the 
relude to a heartfelt and soul-stirring eulogy on the mighty dead. 
e 2 of Webster as one who, “from his cradle in his moun- 
tain-home ; from the farm of his boyhood to the shades of old 
Dartmouth ; thence to the highest rank in the legal profession ; 
thence to the councils of the nation, hailed as ‘the Great Expound- 
er of the Constitution,’ the distinguished head of the cabinet, the 
riess orator, the renowned statesman—was never unkind, un- 
just, or wanting in nerve 
and moral 


Colonel Burbank is an 
admirable orator; his 
commanding rson, 
rich and modulated 
voice, his earnestness, 
often rising to enthusi- 
asm, his language, 

i and 


to render him very at- 
tractive and impressive 
on the rostrum. He A 
a prompt and poin 
he bus light 
artil as well as 


HON. ROBERT I. BURBANK. 


ed on several important committees, and soon made his mark as a 
powerful debater and hard-working man. As amember of the city 
council in 1855 and 1856, he distinguished himself by his services 
to the Public Library, and had a large share in defeating the pro- 
ject for depriving his adopted city of the advantages of the Public 
Garden by selling it for building lots. As a military man, Col. 
Burbank is widely known and esteemed throughout the C. 


receding quotation have been fully rp. 

‘liz, Colonel Burbank is both effelent and ppl 
and, sus. 


has brought his command up to a high mark, 

tained by the zeal and confidence of his officers and 
regiment has reached the point 
perfection in drill and discipline. The commander jg 
one of those who never rest satisfied while anything re. 
mains to be accomplished, and who, in all he undertakes, 
sets the example of untiring industry and spirit. Col, 
Burbank was returned to the House of Representatives 
in 1856, where he was one of tho ablest, and most pune. 
tual, and most esteemed members of that body. He was 
elected to the Senate of 1857, where he took a very high 
and honorable rank, no member being more res 

and esteemed by all. During that protracted session he 
was a constant laborer, and was not absent from his post 
a single day; and in the extra ion was ab only 
the three days he was under arms at the encampment, by 
order of the commander-in-chief. He was chairman of 


the military committoe, and also a member of the judi. 


ciary committee, A more traly honorable and success- 
ful carcer of any young man it — ee 
tune to record than that of the Hon. Robert I. Burbank. 


THE LATE DR. DICK. 


Thomas Dick was born in the Hilltown, Dundeo, on 
the 24th of November, 1774, his father being Mu 
Dick, a small linen manufacturer, and a member of 
Secession Church, by whom he was brought up with the 
exemplary care common amongst Christian nts in 
Scotland in those times. As early as his ninth year he 
is said to have had his mind turned to astronomical 
studies by the appearance of _a remarkable meteor. 
The lad with the te y came to be regard- 
ed as the astronomer-royal of the neighborhood, al- 
though his thrifty friends shook their heads, th t he 
was moon-struck, and feared that star-gazing would no 
find him bread. They wisely, however, gave way to his 
inclination ; and at the of sixteen he became an as- 
sistant teacher in one of the schools of Dundee, and be- 
gan to prepare himself for the University of Edinburgh, 
which he entered as a student in his twentieth year, sup- 
porting himself by private teaching. In 1801, he was licens- 
ed to preach in Secession Church, and officiated for 
some in different parts of Scotland. At last, how- 
ever, he settled for ten as teacher of the Secession 
School at Methven, where he experimented as to the 

racticability of teaching sciences to adults, established a people's 
— and may be said to have founded the first mechanics’ in- 
stitution in the kingdom, a number of years before the name was 
applied to it. For ten yeu more he taught at Perth, where he 
wrote the “Christian Philosopher,” which at once and deservedly 
became a favorite work, and in a short time ran th several 

diti The success of that work induced him to resign his po- 


wealth—a more efficient and zealous officer never having been 
enrolled in the ranks of our volunteer militia. In 1856, he took 
command of the first regiment of infantry, on which occasion one 
of our contemporaries remarked, “Seldom does it fall to our lot 
to notice the merits of a civic or military officer with more sincere 
pleasure than that which prompts us to pen these few lines relative 
to the commanding r of the first regiment of the Massachu- 
setts volunteer militia. ‘This position has been filled by such men 
as Judge G. T. Bigelow, Gen. B. F. Edmands, and others; and 
the present incumbent is every way qualified and worthy of being 
their successor. Col. Burbank is in the vigor of manhood, emi- 
nent in his profession, and enthusiastic in military science. He 
fully understands the principles of tactics, and is well calculated 


to be popular with all of a true military spint. As a soldier, he 


is urbane and conciliatory; as a commander, he is firm and reso- 
lute, almost to a fault. But this is absolutely requisite in a disci- 
plinarian, such as one in his position must needs be, in order to 
maintain the dignity and reputation of a regiment. His life is 
marked for strict integrity and the love of enterprise, and he is 
imbued with the elements of p . These qualities will be 
carried into his official duties, and govern him in his official acts. 


They are just what will be approved by all lovers of good order, 
and cannot but render him one of the most popular and res 
commanders which the regiment has ever had.” The predictions 


sition as a teacher, and retire to Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 
where, in 1827, and in the 53d of his age, he established him- 
self in a neat little cottage on the hill, to the astonishment of the 
villagers at the time, who looked with wonder oe his observa- 


tory, and speculated greatly on his reasons for welling 80 much 
above them. From that time until within the last few years, when 
the chill of age stayed his hand, his pen was ever busy in prepar- 
ing the numerous works in which, under different forms and 
various methods, he not only, an American divine has 
brought down philosophy from heaven to earth, but raised it from 
earth to heaven. The number of editions through which Dr. 
Dick’s works have run, both in this country and America, could 


not be readily told. Unfortunately, the author, through careless 
arrangements with his publishers, did not always reap the rewarts 
of his labors that he should have done, although in other instances, 


and especially by a London publisher, he was liberally treated. 
About eight years , he was prostrated by a severe illness, from 
the effects of which never wholly recovered. In the 1850, 
a number of gentlemen in Dundee subscribed a small fund, from 
which between £20 and £30 a year have since been him. 
An effort was made at the same time to procure a 
doctor from the literary fund, which did not succeed. It was re- 


newed, however, successfully two years ago, and £50 per annum 
was awarded.—Dundee Advertiser. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep1rTor axp Prorrreror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Eprros. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jou R., Dorehester.—We give the signifieation of the names you mention as 
follows: * Julia,” or - Juliana,” the feminine of Julius, Greek, soft hatred ; 
“Ida.” the same as Ada and Edith, from the Saxon Eads or Eadith, happy, 
blessed; Huldeh the world; “ Eve” 

; Florence.” prosperous—from atin ena; Deb- 
a bee; chaste, from the Greek Agne; and “ An- 

toinette,”’ or “* Antonia,” the feminine of Antony, from the Greek anthos, a 

flower. ** Charles" is of German origin, and ifies strong, stout, cour- 


Hudson, Ohio. — A eopy of Elliot's Debates, what you 
wish can be procured of Burnham Bros., of this city. Price, $14 00. 
LD.K.G., nge, Mo.— Marshal Ney was tried and sentenced to be shot 
the French Chamber of Peers, and fell by French bullets in the garden 
the Luxemburg, Paris, at 9 A. M., Dee, 7, 1816. On the trial. the 12th 
article of the capitulation of Paris, signed July 3, 1816, promising a general 
amnesty, was quoted in his favor, but the Duke of Wellington affirmed that 
this was not the true construction of the article, and probably this declara- 
tion somewhat d the d 4 of the ** bravest of the brave.” 
Brap-Faxcien.—In India, the peacock is held ip high veneration by the na- 
tives. and on this account there is danger in shooting thery, inc 4 


A sensible writer in the Transcript of this city, dating trom New 
York, and commenting ‘on fi cial b and “hard 
times,” alludes to the wastefulness of the American people, as a 
subject well worthy of notice and stricture taken in connection 
with the pecuniary distress. At the St. Nicholas Hotel, for in- 
stance, he says, with a little pardonable exaggeration, that food 
enough was wasted daily, thrown or given away, to support a 
regiment of soldiers—certainly a regiment of Walker’s men would 
fare sumptuously on the crumbs that fall from that prodigal table. 
But there is another waste of food to which the writer did not 
allude, and that is, the surplus, beyond what is healthy and neces- 
sary, that the fast eaters at fast hotels swallow, or rather bolt, at 
every meal. Long ago, physiologists told us that we ate too 


much,—were a nation of gormandizers, and that much of the 
national ill-health was attributable to our anaconda-like propensi- 


ties. We are afraid that over-eating is not confined by any means 
to hotel-tables, though there the delicacy and variety of the viands 


of outraging the religious feeling of the natives. mes as many as a 
thousand or fifteen hundred may be seen congregating together, mak- 
ing *plendid divpiays of their magnificent plumage. 

PuriL.—The battie of Plassey, won by Lord Clive on the 23d of June, 1757, 
was an event which decisively favored British domination in India. 

Minoinet.—The goat which produces the wool of which the Cashmere shawls 
are made ia found in Thibet and Tartary. The labor of three persons does 
not accomplish more than a quarter of an inch of the fabric in a day. 

Piano.—In music, the Kondo generally con: 


in modulation as to re-conduct the ear, in an easy and natural manner, to 
the first strain. 

Senceant 3S.—We have submitted your questi to a prof | man, aod 
wait bis answer. 

D. D.—The guillotine is peculiar to France, and was never introduced into 
Bngiand. The instrument approaching nearest to the guillotine was the 
“maiden,” formerly ured for execution in Scotland. Hanging for eapital 
offences has been the mode of puvishment in England from time immemo- 


rial. 

Inquiner.—In Scotland a verdict of ‘* not guilty ” is an acquittal, as in Eng- 
land; but when a Scotch jury say ‘ not proven,” the charge is not disposed 
of. but kept in abeyance ten years, we believe; so that, should any new 
facts transpire, a prisoner liberated on a verdict of “not proven” may be 


tried agnin. 

8 3.—the English East India Com was incorporated 79; opened 
trade in 1600. The Turkey the same 

M.M. R.—Cod-liver of] is now given generally in all eases of consumption. 
Where the disenre is not fur advanced it will frequentiy arrest ite progress. 
But it should not be taken unless under the direction of a medical man. 

J. U.—If your abilities are what you represent them to be, you ean eertainly 
acquire a thorough education without a master. 

D. M. V., Rochester, N. ¥.—Our space devoted to correspondence is limited, 
and we have many questions to anewer, hence it may be three or four weeks 
before au individual receives his query noticed. 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 
A STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


This is the title of a very péculiar original novelette, which will 
be commenced in our next number. It is an autobiography, and 
true. It is not necessary to write fiction upon the remarkable 
facts which attach to this subject, as the revelations made by this 


story of life at the present day among us will show. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 
--+. Drum-Major Loomes has been teaching young Prince Ar- 
thur of England to dram, and received a gold medal therefor. 
++. The Israelites of Baltimore have lately been holding reli- 
gious services on the Sabbath—a new move with them. 


‘+++ Two Parisian ladies of rank lately swam against time for 
4 wager, from the Pont Neut to Pont Notre Dame. 

-+». A New York policeman lately arrested a milkman for 
pumping into his cans. It was an innocent adulteration. 

+++. Paris is said to be the paradise of women and cooks— 
New York the pandemonium of absconding defaulters. 

+++. Going through the dissipations of a fashionable watering- 
place, the New York Sunday Times thinks, is a positive injury. 

+++» In Paris they hire a lady to faint in the boxes at a criti- 
cal passage in a new tragedy, 

+++. The hackmen of Toronto, Canada, have rebelled against 
the system of hotel-keepers employing their own carriages. 

++» In England and in Sweden the Mormons are becoming 
objects of marked distrust—their day of proselytism has gone by. 

+++» Louis Napoleon’s health is said to give serious alarm to 
his friends—his complaint is a disease of the spine. 

+++. Miss White, Mazzini’s friend, an enthusiastic revolution- 
ist, has been liberated from prison at Turin, Italy. 

vss. The Archduchess Charlotte, of Belgium, speaks French, 
German, English and Italian with equal correctness and fluency. 

+++» Louis Napoleon is determined to make a seaport of Paris, 
%0 that steamers can reach the city from the sea. 

»s»» Hay has fallen rather rapidly in Chicago. In June, it 
wold for $40 a ton, and lately for $4. 

‘++. About seven hundred Indians were lately congregated at 
Grand Portage, Michigan, waiting for their pay. 

sss In the vicinity of Saugertios they are blessed with copper- 
head, moccasin and rattle-snakes. Vleasant neighborhood ! 

vss. A Me. Weed, of Stamford, Conn,, bitten by a mad dog, 
is aaid to have beon cured of hydrophobia by a clairvoyant. 

‘ses The Manchester (England) dyers say, that the wine 
brewers are running away with the best logwood. 

‘ses The house ia Edinburgh where De. Johnson stopped with 
Roswell, has lately been destroyed by tire. 

‘sss A plot for the escape of the galley-slaves at Genoa was 

detected. ‘The turakeys were to have boon murdered. 

sss. The death of Mr. Wilson Croker, which lately occurred, 
Makes another gap in the London literati. 

‘The widow of Roustau, the famous Mameluke attendant 
% Napoleon I., died lately at Vorauilles. 


pts more readily to excess. Bat we Americans have a capa- 
city for over-indulgence even in the plainest food. Probably an 
American family’s single day’s consumption of food would keep 


& French family of the same size in good condition for a week. 


The Transcript’s correspondent also touches on another cause 
of hard times—the wide-spread disinclination to honest labor—the 
almost universal propensity to “speculate.” Must we ever be 
repeating to deaf ears that land and labor are the only real wealth ? 
Hard times! Hard times are not a necessity. Hard times are 
what a nation so rich in land as we are need nevertoknow. With 
millions of acres yet waiting for the plough and hoe, insufficiency 
of food ought never to be known. If agriculture was honored as 
it should be,—if labor asserted the dignity that belongs to it in a 
republic, we need meet no serious check to the general prosperity. 
It is because agriculture has been overslaughed, overriden by the 
preponderance of other pursuits,—because agriculturists them- 
selves have not faith and glory in an occupation which has called 
forth the eulogy of the wisest men of all ages, that we hear of 
crises, of crashes, of financial earthquakes. 

But hard times are never so disastrous with us as they are 
represented. The immense real wealth of the country, the recu- 
perative energies of the people, always work out a healthy solution. 
Still, when temporary embarrassments occur, it is well to look 
into their causes, and try, if possible, to avoid their recurrence. 
And one great step is to arrest the tide of extravagance, and imi- 
tate, toa reasonable extent, the frugality and simplicity of our 
republican fathers. 


A RURAL UEROINE. 


A few days since, one of the employees of the Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Company went to visit a farm she had purchased at 
New Durham, N. H., out of her prudent savings, and while pick- 
ing blackberries in company with a little girl, heard a strange 
noise in her vicinity, and looking in the direction from which it 


proceeded, discovered an enormous rattlesnake, with head erected 
and ratiles in motion, ready to do battle with the intruders on his 


domain. Like a gallant heroine as she was, Miss Caverly—for 
that was her name—sent the little girl to the rear—the place for 
non-combatants—and arming herself with a stout stick, boldiy 
responded to the challenge of the reptile. A dexterous blow soon 
deprived him of life, and his mortal remains, the trophy of the 

‘enus armata et victriz, were found to measure between five and 


six feet. This is really an achievement worth commemorating. 
These rattlesnakes are about as ugly things as a lady or gentle- 


man of timid nerves need care to encounter in a rural ramble. 
We remember seeing two hundred of them exhibited in a single 
eage in this city, some years ago, and the rapidity with which they 
doubled up and extinguished the unfortunate rats that were thrust 
into their apartment, has imbued us with a disinclination to tres- 


pass upon territory guarded by their presence. If they will let us 
alone, we will let them alone, we can assure them. 


Srrexcra or were rumors of a 
“ rising” among the working-classes of Paris against the govern- 
ment, lately. The minister of war laughed at them, and told a 
foreign diplomatist that in five hours’ time, the government could 
pour 180,000 men into the city. Revolt has a poor chance in 
France, unless it is universal, and that will never be the case. 
Paris must first set the example, and Paris is completely in the 
power of the emperor. 


> 


Wonperrvt Escars.—A man lying drunk on the Newport 
and Hereford Railway, Eng., had some of the hair ot his head 
cut off by a passing engine. He otherwise escaped injury. We 
wonder whether he will experience any “ capillary attraction” to 
locomotives after this. 


Bostox Tusatre.—This splendid establishment, in the hands 
of Mr. Barry, cannot help being a success. His arrangements 
for tho season are most liberal, embracing a dramatic, operatic 
and ballet company. 


Baxaxrast.—In a paper read to the Royal Society, by Dr. E. 
Smith, it is stated—*“ Breakfast seems to be tho most important 
meal to the aystem, since it is taken after a long interval, and pro- 
duces a greater effect upon the frame than any other meal.” 


A aoop Answer —An old gentleman being asked what he 
wished for dinner, replied, “ An appetite, good company, some- 
thing to eat, and a clean napkin.” 


Svuiciwes.—Suicides aro becoming very common in Cincinnati, 
the newspapers report. 


COLTON’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Although this work has been some months before the public, we 
have purposely delayed noticing it, until we had the opportunity 
of subjecting it to a rigid examination, of comparing it with stand- 
ard authorities, and of guaging its merits accurately and impar- 
tially. This we have now done, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the most reliable, as well as the most splendid, 
atlas ever issued from the American press. The publishers, 
Messrs. J. H. Colton & Co., No. 172 William Street, New York, 
have spared no pains or expense to attain perfection in their un- 
dertaking, and have actually expended more than sixty thousand 
dollars on the work. It is what is called an imperial folio, and 
contains 110 sheets, on which there are 180 maps and plans, steel 
engravings. The execution, in clearness and delicacy, fully equals 
that of the celebrated geographical publications of Kiepert, of Ber- 


lin. Europe and America have been ransacked for authority; 
and original documents, maps, government reports and plans, 
have been consulted, and the work has been brought down to the 
present time. Those who are aware of the activity of modern 
geographers will appreciate the immense amount of labor such a 


proceeding involves, and the value of the results. The maps are 
accompanied by letter-press, carefully compiled, so that the atlas 


is, in fact, a complete cyclopedia of geography. The paper, 
typography and press-work have never been excelled on either 
side of the Atlantic, and as a specimen of American art alone, it 
is worthy of every encouragement. The publishers have not 
feared to submit their atlas to the criticism of scientific societies 
and men, whose position raises them above the suspicion of insin- 
cerity—and the verdict of these authorities is unanimous in favor 
of the publication. The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society, for instance, have given it the warmest endorsement. It 
is encouraging to know that it has already met with a prodigious 
sale. It has already penetrated to the far-distant parts of the 
world, and we lately saw a commendatory article, more than a 
column in length, in an Australian paper. In Europe, it is likely 
to meet with a very warm reception; for this country is now an 
object of universal interest with her educated classes, and they 
unquestionably feel the want of just such information as this 
American atlas supplies. Large sales of it have already been 
effected in Mexico, California and Australia—one order from the 
latter country amounting to $2600. We hope to chronicle a cor- 
responding success in Europe, for it is an indispensable work, 
which, we are confident, no man of even moderate means can 
examine without resolving to possess it. 
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Equatity or tHe Sexes.—The Syracuse Journal thus no- 
tices the marriage of a Mc, Husband, at Rochester : 


* This case is the strangest 
We've known in our life: 


The husband ’s a Husband, 
And so is the wife!” 


Quvenrc.— Visitors to Quebec—as this city is becoming a fash- 
ionable terminus to a northern tour—will find excellent accommo- 


dations at the Russell House, a first-class hotel, embracing every 
comfort and luxury the traveller can desire within its walls. 
A Curiositr.—Hon. David Clark, of Manchester, N. H., has 
8 pear-tree in his garden which has produced five crops of pears 


this season. 


MARRIAGES. 


DEATHS. 


In this elty Mr. Ira Greenwood, 52; Miss Sarah A. Jeffers, 70; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lines, 78; Mr. James Kelley, 86; Mrv. Ellen M. Otis, 25; Miss Susan 
Bartimas, 19; Mrs. Eliza A. Morse, 34; Mr. James Warren Marcy, 39; Mr. 
John Hinkel, 48 Mr. Shadrach Dickson, 57.—At Charlestown Mr. Nathaniel 
¥. Wyman, 45; Mr. George B. Locke, of Charleston, 8. C., 70.—At Chelsea, 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Goff, 26.—At Quiney, Widow Mary Bent, 79.—At Hingham, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hammond Farmer, of Boston, 46.—At Randolph, Widow Abi- 

} Belcher. 856.—At Lynn, Miss Sarah Lizzie Whitney, 19.—At Salem, Nathan 

dicott, Esq., 67.—At Marblehead, Miss Tabitha Bassett, 64; Mr. John Mc- 
Leod, 68; Mr. Thomas M. Bowen, 72; Mr. Richard Hyam, 80; Mr. Amos 
Humphrey, 73.—At South Danvers, Miss Mary F. Taylor, 24.—At Andover, 
Mr. Isaac Goldsmith, 80.—At Newburyport, Capt. Joseph Patch. 88; Mrs. 
Almira Currier, 60.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mary 8. Munn, of Greenfield, 66. 
At Orange, Widow Rhoda Whittemore Nason, 88.—At Great Barrington, 
Widow Lucy A. Whiting, 66.—At Monson, Mr. Alexander Moores, 91.—At 
bod Taylor, 85.—At Bluebill, Me., Widow 
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In this city, by Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Frederick J. B. Mitchell to Miss Mar- * 
garet W. Lacy; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George H. Hill to Miss Sophia Illing- 
worth; by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry F. Marsh to Miss Julia M. Delano; by 
: Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Amasa K. Weldon to Mrs. Sarah E. Brown.—At Charles- 
town, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Horace G. Gibbs to Miss Jenny L. Hay, both ss 
of Boston.—At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. — Morse to Miss 
Charlotte A. Cushing.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. P. W. Butler, of : 
Union, Me., to Mies Carrie E. Martin.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. : 
Isaiah H. Stone to Miss Catherine F. Ham.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Weld, "4 
Mr. Alphens Davis to Miss Annie T. Weld.—At Marblehead, by Rev Mr. Rich- ne 
mond, Capt. John ©. Williams to Miss Jane Harding.—At Newburyport, by . 
——— + 0 Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. William Smith to Miss Elizabeth A. Knapp.—At Se 
Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Charles B. Sheldon to Miss Louisa A. Upton. ea 
—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. William Knox to Miss Sarah Rick- J 
etson.—At Dartmouth, Mr. Francis W. Mason to Misa Elizabeth A. Reed.—At : 
Sterling, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, Mr. 8. Augustus Welch. of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Eliza P. Kendall.—At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. : 
Edward Hamilton, of Chelsea, to Miss Jane Orr. is 
- — f 
7 
r Carleton, 89.—At Bennington, Vt., Rev. Aretas Loomis, 06.—At Kutiand, V6., a 
Ralph Puige, Esq., 88.—At Plajufield, Conn., Hon. Joseph Eaton, 83. 
} 
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Union, when taken together, by one person, one year, for $4. : 
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The Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SUNSET. 


See how yonder sun's declining! 
Fast is twilight spreading round ; 
Faster, faster fades the daylight, 
Shadows lengthen o'er the ground. 
0, how calmly day is sinking 
Into dark and cheeriess gloom! 
Ah, bow many thus have perished— 
Now lie buried in the tomb! 


Life, in all its joyous seeming, 
Is but like a summer day ; 
Short the time for us ‘tis beaming, 
Then in silence dies away. 
Youth is like the moruizg shining, 
Noon the pride of manhood's bloom ; 
Age the eve of earthly pleasure, 
Life is swallowed in the tomb. 


Short the span of man’s existence, 
In tis world, this vale of tears ; 
Soon his twilight hour approaches, 
Numbered are his earthly years. 
But beyond the grave how brightly 
Beams a world above the sky ; 
With no twilight hour appearing, 
Where no more we're called to die. 


Yet again will come the morning, 
Brighter far than golden day ; 

When the spirit upward soaring, 
Casting off its prison clay, 

Joins the land where dwells our Father, 
In those heaveuly mansions bright— 

Where the daylight reigos forever. 
Where there is no shade of night. 


NATURE. 


The earth is one great temple, made 
For worship every where ; 
And its flowers are the belle. in glen and glade, 
That ring the heart to prayer. 
A solemn preacher is the breeze ; 
At noon, or twilight dim, 
The ancient trees give homilies— 
The river hath a hymp. 
For the city bell takes seven days 
To reach the townsman’s ear, 
But he who kueels in nature's ways, 
Hath Sabbath all the year —T. K. Herver. 


EARTHLY THINGS. 


What is the pomp of learning’—the parade 

Of letters and of tongues’ Even as the mists 

Of the gray morn before the rising sun, 

That pass away and perish. Karthly things 

Are but the trausieut pageants of av hour; 

And earthly pride is like the passing flower 

That «priugs to fall, and blossoms but to die —H. K. Warrs. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


And so October comes upon us “in russet clad,” as the English poets say, 
but with us in gorgeous robes outshiuiug the apparel of an eastern wonarch. 
It is to us a month of mingled emotious—of delight at the splendor it exhib- 
ite, of regret at the decay it heralds. “‘Diverted by the unusual charms of 
nature,” says Flagg. * while we look with a mouruful heart upon the graves 
of the flowers, we involuntarily turn our eyes upward and around us. where 
the woods are gleaming like a wilderpess of roses, and forget, in our ravish- 
ment, the lovely things we have lost. As the flowers wither and vanish from 
our sight, their colors seem to revive in the foliage of the trees, as if each dy- 
ing blossom had bequeathed its beauty to the forest boughs that had kindly 
protected it from wind and blast. The trees are one by one putting aside 
their vesture of green, and slowly assuming their new robe of many hues. 
From the beginning to the end of this month, the landscape suffers a com- 
plete metamorphosis; and October may be said to rep t, in the ive 
changes of its aspect, all the floral maguificence of summer.”......An odd 
sort of duel was once fought between an Englishman and a Prussian. The 
Englishman had the first fre, and missed, and his antagonist was taking aim, 
when Johnny called out, *‘ Hold on! I'll buy your shot.” The proposition 
was original, but it was listened to. “How much?” asked the Prussian. 
“ Five hundred pounds sterling.”"—“‘ What!” cried the Prussian, “ remember 
Tam a dead shot. You underrate yourself.”—“ Aud you,” said the English- 
man, “have marked me up too high. I'll give you a thousand, but not a 
penny more. You can take it or leave it, as you like.” The offer was ac- 
cepted. and Johnny went home with a whole skin...... A sail over Lake Win- 
nipiseogee, which is only three hours’ car-ride from Boston, is one of the 
most delightful trips a man can take. The “Smile of the Great Spirit” pre- 
seuts some of the finest lake scenery in this country......In @ late election 
in Scotland, admirable service was done {n the contest, by a bold statement 
that the candidate had once danced on a Sunday; while, in another place, 
the sly agents of a sly old stager (who had secretly pledged himself to the 
Maive Law party. while repudiating their views in public), were always at- 
tributing to the opponent habits of intoxication,.....In 1797, the national 
debt of Great Britain was only £285,000,000; it is now nearly £800,000,000. 
The taxes were then 116,000,000; vow, 160,000,000, The advances made by 
the bavk t government were about £10,000,000; now, £30,000,000......1n 
Mrs. 8. Hall's last novel, A Woman's Story,” we find vivid night-pic- 
ture of London -—* The lights in the distant city seem to sparkle for effect, 
* as to mark the public buildings, the lines of the noble streets, the extent 
of the great squares, the span of the mighty river. Above all loomed the 
round dome of old 8t. Paul »—the head of the mighty heart which still palpi- 
tated in the highways, There is an immensity in London seen from either of 
ite tributary vilinges, Highgate or Hempstead, which, be the mind ever so 
pre-occupled, asserts ite mastery over every thought. The city—so enormous 
in ite proportions, so massive when ‘ dist deuda hant t to the view,’ 
#0 much greater from the stillness, the sulemully, the vastness, which be indi- 
cated rather tian expremed—makes un forget the houscless misery within, 
and wails of waut pleoding at the Almighty footatool.”..,,,.M. Proudbon, 
the well-known French poiitical economist, who created so much sensation 
few years ago by his doctrine, ‘ property is theft,” is writing « play, It is 
aeserted that, om this occasion, he will aot carry his theory into practice, and 
Chat the pecs will be really original...... Advices from St. Petersburgh an- 


nounce that the chief of the Bourijats, a powerful and dic tribe, profess- 
ing Lamaism, has embraced Christianity, a have also his own family and 
seventy of his kindred, and that he has begged the czar to be godfather to his 
baptism. .....The Courrier Franco-Italien states that the remains of a press 
on which Guttenberg used to draw off his first proofs has been found at Mentz. 
It bears the date of 1440. ..... There exist in Paris the ruins of a palace built 
by Julian the Apostate. From 4d iti of houses which have recently 
taken place, these interesting ruins have become quite isolated; and it has 
been discovered that a subterranean passage rune from them towards the 
Seine. .....The director of the Bayonne Theatre, France, having lately, when 
getting repairs effected, enlarged the size of the boxes, the ladies in the habit 
of frequenting the house sent him the next day a magnificent bouquet. with 
this inscription, “‘ From grateful crinolines to Mr. Zerezo.”’. .....The husband 
of Jenny Lind is about to remove into England with his family. Jenny has 
recently been blessed with a daughter, but still retains a good voice for sing- 
ing. It is not unlikely that the Swedish nightingale may again visit this 
country...... The new “ Deseret Alphabet" is completed, and a font of pica 
type has been cast in St. Louis. Specimens of the type have been published, 
but are, of course, unintelligible to Gentiles. The type-founders have sup- 
plied the Mormons with moulds and other apparatus for re-casting their old 
metal, so that the Deseret News wil] hereafter be a profound mystery, at least 
in part, to ali but the initiated. The new characters are forty-one in number, 
and beara striking resemblance to those of the Ethiopic alphabet......The 
Austrian army is commanded by 15.46] officers. Under the command of the 
emperor as generalisimo are 2] archdukes. 5 dukes, 50 princes, 595 counts, 
900 barons, 576 knights, 2760 petty nobles, and 10,300 plebeians......On the 
occasion of the magazine explosion in Halifax,an old gentleman, who weighed 
four hundred pounds, was thrown out of a gable window into the gutter be- 
low, without having received a particle of injury—an advantage that men of 
jelly have......The coal fields of Western Virginia are 200 miles long, and 
100 miles wide, giving a working area of 20.000 square miles ..... Some hens 
are perfidious enough to devour their own eggs. The following was once 
adopted with success, by a correspondent of the London Cottage Gardeper. 
He took a partially eaten egg from the nest, and substituted. in place of the 
yolk, mustard mixed with water of a similar consistence. He then replaced 
the egg in the nest, and supposes the bird did not approve of the flavor, as he 
has not lost an egg since...... One of our exchanges talks about ‘iced 
coffee” being a delightful beverage. The editor must have a very singular 
taste...... Egypt cannot bea paradise for ladies, for Mr. Prime says the women 
are old at twenty, and very old at thirty...... The most ingenious plea of an 
old beggar was, that being too old to earn a living by his own hands, he is 
obliged to depend on others’ alms...... Boswell was one day complaining that 
he was sometimes dull. ‘Yes, yes,” cried Lord Kames, “* Homer sometimes 
nods.” Boswell being too much elated with this, my lord added. * Indeed, 
sir, it is the only chance you have of resembling Homer.”......‘* May I be so 
bold. miss, as to inquire your age’”"—*‘ Certainly. Iam a little past thirty- 
two—imost three years younger than mother!”...... * Joseph. where is Afri- 
ca?”’—*“ On the map, sir.”—* I mean, Joseph, on what continent, the eastern 
or western ?”—*“ Well, the land of Africa is on the eastern contivent, but the 
people all of ‘em are down South.”—*‘ do the African pecple live?”"— 
“By drawing.”—“ By drawing what. water’”—* No, sir, by drawing their 
breath.” —*‘ Sit down, Joseph.”...... One cf our female writers declares that 
** that though a few American ladies live in idleness, or worse than idleness, 
the majority work themselves into early graves, giving men an opportunity 
to try two or three in the course of their own vigorous lives.”...... A pum- 
ber of members of a Methodist congregation in Indianapolis have withdrawn 
from it because the old fashion of placing males and females on different seats 
has been abandoned......The Newark Mercury says, that a few Sabbaths 
since a Methodist clergyman in that city entered the church of another de- 
nomination, and did not discover his mistake till he reached the pulpit, where 
he met the pastor of the church. The Boston Transcript is reminded by this 
auecdote of two similar instances in Boston—one that of a Methodist clergy- 
man, who went into the pulpit of a Universalist church, and found out his 
error in selecting the hymns In the other case. a Unitarian clergyman 
preached to an Orthodox congregation, much to the surprise of a young 
stranger in the pulpit, who expected to officiate, but thought that possibly 
some other arrangement had been made by the parish committee in the ab- 
sence of the pastor .....The spurious wines of Oporto, recently seized by the 
Portuguese government, were made of molasses, alcohol, and some coloring 
substance. Thousands of pipes of this mixture have heretofore been sent to 
England, to the contivent, and elsewhere. The wine lately copfiscated in 
Paris, was made of water, alum and elder-berries......A provincial paper 
mentions @ rumor that the object of the governor-general’s visit to England 
is to consult on the project of a union of the British North American 
provinces under a king, to be supplied from the present bountiful royal 
stock......There is a family in Kentucky who possess a clock that never 
goes, and never striker, except when one of the members of that family is 
about to die, when it strikes one, though, in one sense, it may be said to 
strike two—itself. and the person who dies. This is in all respects an alarm- 
clock, and must be a very alarming piece of domestic furniture. ..... The 
Philadelphia North American traces the history of the ship Rebecca Sims, 
lately sold to Messrs. Tenny & Tripp, of Fairhaven, as far back as the war of 
1812, when she was captured by Sir James Lucas Yohe. of the British frigate 
Southampton. She was built by Joseph Sims, of Philadelphia, and named 
for his wife. After her capture sbe lay at Jamaica s long while, but after- 
wards got back to Philadelphia, and was in the Liverpool trade till 1823, 
when she went into the whaling business......1t may seem strange, but it is 
& fact, that men generally are much more afraid of women than women are 
of men—and fearing to “ break the ice” is a fruitful cause of old bachelor- 
MM. oc 00d One of the toasts at # Mormon celebration at Philadelphia, was, 
“ Brigham Young—the Lion of the Lord. When he roars in the mountains, 
all the whelps stick up their cars. Such « getting up stairs I never did see!” 
If Brigham Young does not behave himself, Uncle Sam's artillery will outroar 
the Utah lion in the Salt Lake Valley......To appreciate a free country, you 
must travel in a despotic state. It is like coming into the open air after vis- 
iting a prison. .....The work of congtructing the Minnesota and Pacific Kail- 
road will soon be commenced..,..,An Irish lad complained of the harsh 
treatment received from his father. “ He treats me,” said he, mournfully, 
“as if | was his son by another father and mother.” 


SHELLEY THE POET. 


| had a beautiful face, with large, lamping, loving eyen, 
a small but well-rounded and arched brow, a tender, delicate hue 
on his cheek, a sweet smile, like a woman’s, on his lips, and @ 
form bending as if, in spite of himself, he were worshipping—his 
very walk seemed a perpetual prayer. You waited till « spoke, 
wondering what sound of melting music could come out of those 
fine lips—and, to your horror, there issued the very harshest and 
most scream you ever heard. I absolutely started, 
I could hardly believe it to come from the man, but from some 
demon within him. ‘The sound of his voice seemed to contradict 
all the rest of him—his look, smile, and the sentiments he uttered 
—only when, in the course of the evening, the name of Christ was 
introduced, and when the poor fellow got indignant, and began to 
blaspheme, then the voice and the sentiment seemed to attain a 
horrible concord—a ghastly unity. Iwas almost tempted to be- 
lieve that Shelley was porniel by some extra-mundane power, 


against whom, or which, his better nature struggled in vain, which 
cracked his brain, voice, temper and genius, and rendered him the 


wreck he became.—Jlistory of a Man, 


wretch and g 


| 
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Choice Miscellany. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


The present emperor is about six feet one inch in height, a fine, 
erect and military figure, with a deep and full chest, a mild and 
noble countenance, blue eye and fair complexion, betraying his 
German origin, being a descendant of a prince of Holstein Got. 
torp, scarcely a drop of the blood of Romanoff, the founder of this 
dynasty, flowing in his veins. His hair and moustaches are light 
brown, the latter worn a /a militaire—that is, turned up at the 
ends; very courteous to strangers, particularly Americans ; his 
face, like his father’s, once seen, is apt never to be forgotten. 
Witness the following :—It was the day after the christening of 
the Neva. I was standing at the door of the Hotel de Russie, 
Nevski Prospek, in conversation with the landlord, and a groom 
was holding my horse. There being a light fall of snow, I had 
thrown my military cloak over my saddle, the peculiar color of 
which, it being an American one, might have marked me fora 
foreigner. An officer, in a simple yellow sleigh, with a | 
brown horse, driven by a single servant, rapidly drove by. In 
passing, he gave me a military salute, which I had scarcely re- 
turned, when he turned the corner. “I certainly have seen that 
officer before, but do not remember where,”’ observed I. “It is 
the emperor of Russia,” exclaimed the landlord ; “ you saw him 
yesterday.” —‘‘ He must have taken me for some one else,” said 1. 
“Not so,” observed an elder officer, who stood at my shoulder, 
and had not till then spoken in English, “he has already been 
duly informed who you are by the secret police, who regularly in- 
form him of any arrival not in the course of ordinary business or 
pleasure.” I afterwards found out that the officer who had just 
spoken was a general of police. Such is the system of espionage 
in that country. The emperor usually wears a field marshal’s 
uniform and helmet, and hequendiy rides like a private gentle- 
man, with one attendant, his coachman—it being his ambition to 
show the implicit confidence he places in the loyalty and love of 
his people.—Charleston Mercury. 


THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 


The tribes and peoples of India have never enjoyed a peace and 
plenty in the remotest degree approaching to that which they have 
enjoyed under our government. They were formerly a prey to 
every wild Mahratta chief, and every avaricious Mohammedan 
viceroy. They never knew in any year how much of their rice 
would be sold, and how much would be robbed. They never 
knew what would be extorted from them in the form of taxes, and 
what in the form of bribes. Now they certainly know that a plen- 
tiful harvest implies plentiful payment—that they will find a ready 
sale for all their produce, and a ready payment for every sale. 
They can count on an Englishman’s silver as readily as they 
could formerly count on the Mahratta sword. Year after year 
they find an increasing market for all the produce that they have 
produced, and a new market for produce they never sold before. 
And year after year their silver bracelets and armlets accumulate, 
and their buried treasures increase, and houses spring up for those 
who never possessed a house before—and all this they well know 
they owe to British rule, without which no roads would render 
their prodace accessible, and no authority protect them from the 
rapacity of robbers, and the more terrible rapacity of the Amil or 
Chucklidar. We do not mean that this attachment to British 
rule is so strong in the feeble character of the Hindoo as to be 
proof against all temporary excitement, if unfortunately the fall 
of Delhi should be delayed. But we do mean that it is of the 
nature that we have only to re-establish our authority over the 
mutinous army of Bengal, to find in the whole Indian peninsula 4 
ready and hearty acquiescence in the fact of our supremacy, and 
in the justice as well as strength of our cause.—Lconomist. 


THE HEART AND THE KRAIN. 


There is a chance of overrating intellectual achievement ; the 
brain alone is not the leader of the world. We are amazed, but 
not moved by the grandest results of intellectual power; but it 
must be united with emotion, imagination and sentiment, before 
we are impelled to any great deeds ourselves. Intellect without 
conscience is the abstract idea of the powers of evil. True philow- 
phy, veritable religion, radiates from the possessor and illumines 
nis fellow-men. The intellect suggested architecture ; but the 
emotions devised the Grecian temple, the Gothic arch, the lofty 
tower. The brain would have been satisfied with shelter and 
warmth; the heart demanded more, added beauty to use, and 
reared monuments to record for future ages, the spirit of the past 
No man is moved by Euclid or Aristotle; but great-souled met, 
from David to Shakespeare, from Homer to Burns, themselve 
sharers in the joys and griefs, the strength and weakness of hv 
manity, have breathed an heroic life into the nostrils of millions 
All the leaders of those great movements which have at variow 
ages destroyed theologies, founded empires, organized systems 
thought or government—Mahomet or Luther, Napoleon or Waslr- 
ington—have been followed more for themselves than their ther 
ries. Religion itself has only influenced men in proportion 4 ‘ 
appealed to their emotional nature, and adapted itself to thei 
spiritual cravings. Abstract theologies are food for scholars, but 
are without savor for the mass. Longfellow uttered a profo 
truth when he wrote, 

* It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That the highest doth attain.” 
New York Atlas 


CHARITY, 


Night kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to sleep. Bian 
shone, and pure dew-drops hung upon its bosom, and watched 1s 
sweet slumbers. Morning came with its dancing breeses, = 
they whispered to the young rose, and it swung to joyous a 
smiling tones. Lightly it swung to and fro in all the loveliness 
of health and youthful innocence, Then came the ardent s” 
god, sweeping trom the eust, and smote the young rose with 
scorching rays, and itfuinted. Deserted and almost heart-broket, 
it drooped to the dust in its loveliness and despair. 

entle breeze, which had been gamboling over the sea, — o 
the home-bound bark, sweeping over hill and dale, hk ag 
cottage and still brook, turning the old mill, fanning t J 
disease, and frisking the curls of innocent childhood, came ™P 
ping along on her errand of mercy and love, And whe» she or 
the young rose, she hastened to kiss it, and fondly bathed its be 
in cool, refreshing showers, and the young rose revive, fot 
smiled in gratitude to the kind breeze. “But she hurried aw®y, 
she soon perceived that a delicious fragrance bad been pow” 
upon her wings by the grateful rose; and the kind breeze wa ® - 
in heart, and went away singing through the trees, ‘Thus awe, 
like the breeze, gathers fragrances from the flowers it unt 
und unconsciously reaps a reward in the performance of il bles 
of kindness, which steals on the heart like rich perfume, 
and to cheer.—Lridgeport Advertiser and Farmer, 
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BALLOU’S 
: 


usury Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS 8 year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us 4 line to that offect. 


Britorial Melange. 


Elizar Smith, of Lee, has contributed $500 towards the erection 
of the new chapel at Williams College. —— The Medical Journal 
states that Dr. King has used glycerine and kreosote in scarlatina, 
with much satisfaction in several cases. Toone ounce of glycerine 
he adds two drops of kreosote, and rabs the mixture over the 
entire surface, except the face and scalp, night and morning, pre- 
viously sponging the body well with warm water.—— Mr. 
George Vandenhoff has prepared a lyceam poem for the coming 
season. —— Deputy Superintendent Carpenter, of New York, has 
instructed his police to suppress all organ playing in each of their 
districts after 10 o’clock, P. M. Should this order not be carried 
out, he will suspend the policeman within whose beat the nuisance 
occurs. —— The height of Mount Washington, latest authorities, 
js 6225 feet. People can “get up” in the world by visiting that 
locality. —— A correspondent of the Traveller writes that there 
are employed in the mackerel fishery of Newburyport, fifty sail of 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 3827 tons, valued at $125,000; 
the outfits for the same are upwards of $30,000; the number of 
barrels used exceeds 15,000; number of hogsheads of salt, 2500; 
bait, 2000 barrels. This fleet employs 600 men, to whom are dis- 
bursed some $50,000. —— It is a curious fact that in the first ter- 
ritorial legislature of Alabama, the upper branch of that body, or 
the senate, was composed of one member. James Titus sat alone 
in the chamber, and decided upon the acts of the lower house ——A 
correspondent of a Philadelphia paper, in describing his sail up 
the narrow channel which separates the Isle of Wight from the 
main land, says that it is exceedingly beautiful. Yet the houses 
on the shore are not comparable with those on Staten Island ; even 
(the writer says) the queen’s summer residence is surpassed in 
outward appearance by many residences on Staten Island and the 
banks of the Hudson. —— A steam canal boat, moved by a screw 
propeller, has just been tried on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
and worked to the complete satisfaction of the experimenters. It 
issaid that such a boat costs no more than a boat and a mule 
team.—— A disease is said to be making fatal work among the 
cattle about Utica, New York. A correspondent of the Utica 
Observer says the disease is identical with the one known as the 
cattle plague now raging in Europe. —— The city of New York 
alone sells three times as many “ pure, imported brandies,” and 
four times as many “ pure, imported wines,” annually, as all the 
wine and brandy producing countries export. Somebody, it is 
clear, drinks a spurious article. Malle. Graver, a distinguished 
and gifted pianist, from London, expects to visit this country this 
fall, and add one to the number of stars in the musical firmament 
already announced for the enlightenment of our city. —— Ladies 
alone get on in travelling much better than with gentlemen ; they 
set about things in a quieter manner, and always have their own 
way ; while men are sure to go into passions and make rows, if 
things are not right immediately. Should ladies have no escort 
with them, then every one is so civil, and trying of what use they 
can be; while, when there is a gentleman of the party, no one 
thinks of interfering. It is astonishing, if ladies look perfectly 
helpless and innocent, how people full into the trap, and exert 
themselves to serve them !—— The Historical Society of Michi- 
gan, incorporated in 1828, has been reorganized, in response to a 
very general wish to that effect. Until recently it has had no 
meeting since 1841.——In Ischna, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., 
there is a family named Farewell, unsurpassed in numbers by any 
in our knowledge, among whom the utmost harmony of feeling 
has prevailed for years, Not long since there was a school in 
their district, composed of twenty-six scholars, all cousins, and 
the school was taught by an own aunt to all the children. —— Mrs. 
Mary E. Decker, wife of John ‘I. Decker, of Caddo, La., became 
insane, recently, from reading a work on spiritualism, and drowved 
herself. She was twenty-two years of age, and leaves three chil- 
ren, the youngest an infant at the breast. —— A young gentle- 
man at Stafford, Ct., a few days since, was forbidden by the pa- 
rents of a young lady to whom he was engaged, all access to the 
house; the young lady was locked up, and her father got posses- 
You of her bauk-book ; but the bank officials refused to give up 
the funds without au order from herself. In this interesting junc- 
lure, the young man got out @ warrant against the old one for 

etaining the young lady against her will, and the strong arm of 

the law put her in the possession of her lover. —— The gold medal 

ordered by the New York logislature, in honor of Dr. Elisha K. 

» has been completed. It is of flue gold, and weighs fifteen 
‘The Richeliou line of steamers, plying between Que- 
aud Montreal, is very woll patvonized by travellers, and 
the popular favor. Tho boats are swift and staunch, and 
excellent accommodations. 


Youre Amenioa.—A boy in Brooklyn lately applied for a 

Mttation in a store, the proprictor of which asked him how much 

“week he would come for. “ Why,” replied the bey, “ three dol 
and a half a week, but two dollars will do if you'll give me 

therun of the till.” ‘That boy may turn outa great financier, if 

he does not bring up at Sing-Sing prematurely. 


ALL was recently at Birkouhead, Rug., 
\ttimcraft, which was built, is commanded, and crewed all by 
“efamily ; and, moreover, sea service has beon rendered by the 
“Hof the master and mother of the crew. 


Blaysise Gatherings. 


Healy, the artist, is said to have made $12,000 in six months, 
by portrait painting, in Chicago. 

Henry Potter, U. 8. Jadge for North Carolina, has filled that 
office for fifty-five years, and is now ninety-one years old. 


An exchange puffs a cemetery and promises its readers to try 
it as soon as he gets a little leisure. ‘That is accommodating. 


A farmer’s boy in Bucks a. has found a pearl worth 
Three Jersey pearls have 
25. 


The Albany Argus denies that a tunnel company has been 
arte in that city, and says the Bridge will be erected over the 
udson. 


The Calliope has been turned to new uses at the West. It has 
taken the place, and performs the duty of an entire brass band in 
a grand combination circus. 


A terrible hurricane swept over Woodland, Wisconsin, recently, 
destroying every house in the village. The telegraph lines were 
prostrated, and railroad tracks badly damaged. 

Mr. William Gates killed a porcupine in the easterly part of 
Barre, Mass., a few days ago. Animals of this species are seldom 
found in that vicinity. He weighed ten and a half pounds. 


John Mitchell, of Burlington, N. J., has twenty-five acres of 
strawberries. During the height of the strawberry season, it is said 
that he delivered in Philadelphia, every morning, seventy-five 
bushels. 

The Portuguese government has invited tenders for the con- 
struction of an artificial port at the Island of St. Michael, in the 
Azores. Any individuals or companies, native or foreign, may 
join in the competition. 

The revenue of the United States during the present fiscal year, 
it is caleulated at Washington, will reach eighty millions, or thirty 
millions more than are necessary. This, added to the twenty mil- 
lions surplus last year, will make fifty millions. 


Dr. Gill was pastor of the Baptist Church, in Charter Lane, 
London, for fifty-four years, and was succeeded by Dr. Rippon, 
who filled the office sixty-three years. That church, therefore, had 
but two pastors in one hundred and seventeen years! 

The Ocean House, at Nantucket, with its furnishings, has been 
recently sold by the Nantucket Steamboat Company, by whom it 
has been recently owned, to Obed Swain and others, for $5500. 
It cost the company about $20,000. 


The cars on the New Jersey railroad are now lit by gas. The 
gas is taken from the pipes of the Gas Light Company and pressed 
into an apparatus to which machinery is attached, which affords 
force to make the gas flow steadily for several hours. 


A new light-house, 85 feet high, built of stone, and the light 150 
feet above the level of the sea, has been erected at Montauk Point. 
The new light will be put into operation on the first of January, 
1858. It is to be a first order, catadioptric fixed light, varied by 
a flash every two minutes. 

Marysville, California, was recently visited by a shower of bugs, 
in such numbers as to be extremely disagreeable. The keeper of 
one saloon put some alcohol in a tumbler, setting fire to it, and 
hundreds of the silly creatures, in making an investigation of the 
nature of the flame, were put out of existence. 

They complain in Buffalo that the shipping business on the 
lakes this season, has been as unprofitable as that of the railroads 
—in consequence of the want of produce and passengers to trans- 

rt. There never has been a year, it is said, in which a worse 

usiness has been done on Lake Erie and the upper Lakes. 

Two sorrel horses, worth $1000, which were lately stolen from 
the stable of Almon Clark, of Whitesboro’, N. Y., were found on 
board the steamer Hero, at Albany, and the pretended owner was 
arrested. He stoutly declared that he had bought the horses, and 
while on his way to point out the man be bought them of, took to 
flight, but was overtaken and sent to Utica. 

A short time since, a young girl at Fish-ereek Hill, Va., hung 
herself in consequence of an unrequited love attachment. The 
superstitious people in the neighborhood would not allow her to 
be buried in the church-yard, and her remains were interred at the 
cross-roads, in accordance with a heathenish custom and an obso- 
lete law. 


The Supreme Court for Middlesex county has decided that the 
bond given by the treasurer of a manufacturing corporation, ex- 
pired with the term for which he was originally elected. This 
ease is of great importance to corporations, among whom, it is 
said, it has not been usual to renew the bonds upon the re-elec- 
tion of the officers by whom they are given. 

A farmer in Ashtabula, Ohio, complains that he has lately lost 
seven head of cattle by their eating poisoned hay. It appears that 

poison is in the form of ergot, a smutty excrescence, which 
grows on the June grass. It grows as it does on rye, in the — 
of a diseased and enlarged seed, of dark color, varying from the 
size of a wheat grain, to three-fourths of an inch long. 


A Spanish journal states that a son, whose father being in a 
state of idioey was a heavy burden to him, gravely proposed to 
sell the old man, who was very fat, to be melted down into grease ! 
The neighbor having consented, a bargain was struck for 800 rials, 
and the purchaser procured a large cauldron in which to boil the 
old man; bat the authorities having heard of the atrocious affair, 
had the buyer and seller arrested. 


At Rockville, Ind., lately, a robber entered the house of Mr. 
Jesse Wright, of that (Parke) county, and robbed the room of Mr. 
Wright's daughter, who was sleeping in her bed. After plunder- 
img as much as he could, he proceeded very coolly to steal the 
ear-rings out of the ears of the drowsy damsel. Then he pulled 
the riugs off her fingers, and thinking still that he hadn’t made 
the robbery complete, he cut all the hair off one side of her head. 
Aud he accomplished it all without waking the girl. 


A great sensation has been caused at Oporto, by the discovery 
of extensive frauds in the wine trade. Mixtures to represent port 
wine are manufactured in England and Hamburg, and sent out in 
ships to Oporto, where, by means of falsified certificates, the mix- 
tures are imported into England as port wine, About 3000 pipes 
of these mixtures are now in London. Ten pipes of the mixtures 
have been seized by the Custors at Oporto, on board a ship from 
England. ‘The mixture has been tested, and found to be a com- 
position of bad alcohol, molasses, and the essence of tar. 


A self ing gas lamp has been invented. It gives a very 
powerful fight—nearly equal to the best gas-burner—and is about 
as readily controlled. lu appearance it is like an ordinary lamp, 
has a tube rising above the glass globe which contains the fluid, 
and the tube is suvmeounted by a brass ball, from which the burner 
isaues; this ball is heated by lighting a wick in a small tube just 
below, and on one side of it; soon a lighted paper is applied to 

burner above, and the flame increases steadily, until it is re- 
uced by extinguishing tho small burning tube below, 


sent to Philadelphia, worth 


Foreign Etems. 


The East India Company have despatched, or are on the eve of 
despatching to India, in all 72 vessels, carrying about 27,000 troops. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted an annual snm of 50,000 
florins towards the restoration of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, at 
Vienna. 

The English have taken possession of the Island of Fernando 
Po, on the coast of Africa—to use as the head-quarters of the Ni- 
ger exploring expedition. 

The American merchants at Canton are said to be preparing to 

resent claims against the British government, for losses incurred 
in the bombardment of Canton. 

The Benedictine Order of monks are about to erect a monastery 
at Belmont, near the city of Hereford, England, on a seale un- 
known in that country since the-Reformation. Tenders for the 
work have already been advertised for. ; 

An important manufactory of bad coin has been discovered in 
Oporto, with branch establishments over the country. Several 
members of the Portuguese clergy of high position are implicated 
in this affair. One of the guilty parties, a curé attached to the 
church of St. Vincente, was arrested by a detachment of soldiers 
while saying mass. 

The French ministry, in concert with the faculty of medicine, 
are about to establish the rule that all students of medicine, in pre- 
senting themselves as such to the faculty, must exhibit not only 
the diploma of a bachelor of sciences, as at present required, but 
also that of a bachelor of letters, in addition. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. Think wrongly, if you please—but in all cases think for 
yourself.— Lessing. 

.... The Reformation was cradled in the printing-press, and 
established by no other instrument.—Agnes Strickland. 

.... What a great sorrow leaves behind is often far worse than 
the sorrow itself has been.— Bulwer. 

. Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. 
They are sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw 
to their full extent.— Walpole. 

..-. To despond is to be ungrateful beforehand. Be not look- 
ing for evil. Often thou drainest the gall of fear while evil is pass- 
ing thy dwelling.— Tupper. 

.... There is one single fact, which one may oppose to all the 
wit and argument of intidelity, viz., that no man ever repented of 
being a Christian on his death-bed.—Hannah More. 

.--. Duty itself is supreme delight when love is the inducement 
and labor. By such a principle the ignorant are enlightened, the 
hard-hearted softened, the disobedient reformed, and the faithful 
Bullou. 

. Women often lose the man they love, and who loves them. 
By mere wantonness or coquetry they reject, and then repent— 
they should be careful not to take this step hastily, for a proud, 
high minded, gifted man will seldom ask a woman twice.—Calebs. 


Soker’s Budget. 


“Tell your mistress that I’ve tore the curtain,” said a lodger to 
a female domestic. ‘“ Very well, sir, mistress will put it down as 
extra rent.” 

If any lady chooses to be ill-natured toward us, we are disposed 
to say to her in bold defiance of consequences, that she is “ no 
gentleman.” 

“ When a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, “has once married 
with a congealing heart, and one that beats responsible to her own, 
she will never want to enter the maritime state again.” 

- Most men seem to consider their school learning as if it were, 
like a tadpole’s tail, meant to drop off as soon as the owner comes 
to full growth. 

‘The most remarkable case on record is that of the Yankee soap 
man, who, in a violent storm at sea, saved himself from death by 
taking a cake of his own soap and washing himself ashore. 

A minister who had received a number of calls, and could 
scarcely decide which was the best, asked the advice of a fuaith- 
ful old African servant, who replied—‘ Master, go where there is 
the most devil.” 

A gentleman being rather hotly pressed to sing a song, pettishly 
observed that they wished to make a buttof him. “ By no means, 
my good fellow,” rejoined one of his tormentors, “ we only want 
to get a stave out of you.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

Thier long established and well known weekly paper. after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ** household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdeuing the fireside of rich aud poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(o> It is — on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

th size, yet 


(> It is of the 
super royal pages. 
F> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
(OG It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. - 
(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(O™ Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
{> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circie is almost incalculable. 
7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. ; 
0O™ Its columns are free from polities and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home nappy. 
OQ It ia for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year ecee 
4 subscribers, “ “ 
1 “ 


tains no advertisements in its eight 


15 00 
Any person sending us twelve subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((7* Sample copies sent when desired. 
One of Tae or oun Union, and one copy of Picto 


Satur M. M. BALLOU 
every Saturday, by .M, 
, No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SIMS REEVES AND VICTOIRE BALFE. 
We have placed on this page portraits of two distinguished 


singers, one long a favorite of Europe, the other a late and bril- 
liant débutante, both of whom we hope to have the pleasure of 
hearing on this side of the Atlantic, since American applause 
seems now acknowledged to be the necessary complement to the 
measure of an artist’s fame. Mr. Sims Reeves, acknowledged in 
the world of music as the legitimate successor of Incledon and 
Braham, was born at Woolwich, England, in 1821. His first 
instructor was his father, who, detecting very early indications of 
musical genius in the boy, did all that lay in his power to foster 
them. Before he reached his fourteenth year, Sims Reeves had 
attained considerable proficiency on several instruments, and 
applied himself with success to the theory of composition. His 
acquaintance with the organ and with church music was 60 re- 
markable, even at that period, that it led to his appointment as 
organist and director of the choir at the church of North Cray, in 
Kent; and while holding that office, he wrote chants and anthems 
which would have done no discredit to composers of repute. He 
continued to study the theory of music under a well-known mas- 
ter, and took lessons on the piano forte from the celebrated John 
Cramer. He was —~ under the care of a distinguished 
professor of singing, from that moment the other branches 
of his musical education were gradually abandoned. The bent 
of his mind was evidently towards dramatic singing, and, after a 
long course of assiduous study, he made his first appearance on 
the stage of the theatre in Newcastle. This was in 1839, when he 
was in his nineteenth year, and had duly cultivated what was then 
considered 2 barytone voice—at least so much may be presumed, 
or why should barytone parts of , in the “ Sonnam- 
bula,” and Dandini, in “Cenerentola,” have been selected for his 
first public essays! The series of provincial engagements which 
followed his success at Newcastle, his professional visits to the 
principal towns of Ireland and Scotland, etc., need only be men- 
tioned. He next went to Paris, took lessons of the best-known 
masters, and returned to England, improved, if not perfected, in 
his art. He still, however, wisely confined himself to the sister 
kingdom and the provinces, unwilling to endanger his future career 
by too hastily committing himself to a metropolitan engagement. 
Courageously rejecting advantageous propositions from the Lon- 
don managers, he made a bold step, and repaired to Italy, the 
“land of song.” At Milan, he began to study with all the ardor 
of youthful ambition, and so rapid was his progress, under the 
well-known Mazzucato, that not very long after his arrival, he 
signed a scrittura with the director of the Scala. The part select- 
ed for his début was Edgardo, in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
his success was so decided, that the smpresario, Signor Morelli, 
immediately secured his services for two years. The sorrows of 

¥ have ever since been associated with the triumphs of the 
English tenor. At the Scala, Mr. Reeves refined and enlarged 
his powers, consummated his Italian education, and, to be brief, 
became a dramatic singer of the first rank. The other great thea- 
tres of Italy were invaded and conquered in rotation ; and, while 
the English tenor was upholding the musical reputation of his 
nay in the teeth of all the best singers of the South, he was 
heard by Jullien, then travelling in seareh of a company for the 
operatic establishment which he had just formed at Drury Lane 
Theatre. An en ent with Sims Reeves was at once con- 
tracted : he made his début at Drury Lane Theatre on the 6th of 
December, 1847, in his favorite part of Edgardo, and with a suc- 
cess which it is no exaggeration to describe as triumphant. Dur- 
ing the brief rule of M. Jullien, as manager of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, Mr. Sims Reeves only , om: in two 0 ; the second 
being Mr. Balfe’s “ Maid of Honor,” in which sustained with 
distinguished ability his first original character. The following 
year (1648), he was engaged by Mr. Lumley at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where he appeared on May 20th as Carlo, in “ Linda di 
Chamouni,” with a success equal to that of any Italian tenor on 


daring the wimer months, at the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, he proved to the public that he was quite as accomplished 


of Italy. 
posers aly 


_now pursued in that 


hibited all the method, 


cent in Mr. Costa’s oratorio of “ Eli,” uced with CASES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
such success at the recent festival. His singing of the music of Evidence which has sufficient to justify conviction, m 


Handel is thus specially commended in a recent number of the 
Edinburgh Review :—“ The great songs of Handel’s oratorios, 
and Messiah,’ not only demand the greatest 
voices the four artists to whom they are intrusted—the finest 
vocal skill, consummate musical science, the most solemn and re- 
fined declamation—they demand, also, that devotional temper of 
mind which not merely implies an act of worship, but indicates 
the mood of a worshipper. That which the artists of the 
musical stage have been from time to time, utterly possessed of 
the characters which they were to represent and music they 
had to complete by interpretation, the performers of Handel’s 

should be, in order to sustain the im ion which is now 
frequently produced by the choral portions of his oratorios. Need 
it be pointed out that to count upon these high qualities as habi- 
tual in the most ingenious and carefully trained-and serious of the 
vocalists to whom such occupation must be confined, is to strain 
expectation beyond the limits of ibility ¢ that to ensure such 
qualities there should be, not merely a happy combination of natu- 
ral endowment and technical accomplishments, but also a general 
loftiness of tone in life, manners and conversation, sach as shall 
make it altogether impossible for the speaker to conceive aught 
meanly, or to deliver it meagrely, a breath of that noble simplicity 
which, totally distinct from arrogance or theatrical solemnity, has 
given so much charm of persuasion, such an authority of teaching, 
such a power of retaining love, to some of our divines and poets, 
least intent on the valgar arts of producing effect? It is because 
we have a few times heard single portions of these great oratorios 
thus rendered by some great artist, when in his happiest and holi- 
est mood ; it is of the impression graven deep which such 
moments have left, when sense, and sound, and delivery have 
combined to produce a perfect charm, that we speak of Handel’s 
music, as for the most part of necessity under-sung, not because 
of its difficulty as vocal music, still less from yerseness or friv- 
olity on the part of the singers, but because of its inspired sublim- 
ity. Let it be honorably commemorated, however, that English 
artists have seldom, if ever, been heard to sing with so much of 
the loftiness and inspiration that ‘The Messiah,’ and ‘Israel,’ and 
‘Judas’ demand as at Sydenham. They were, with small excep- 
tions, so brought on by the magnificence of the scene as to rise 
far nearer to the point indicated than they ever rose before ; and 
one in particular (Mr. Sims Reeves) has written his name beneath 
that of Handel in the golden book of musical renown, to be read 
a hundred years hence when new singers arise and new celebra- 
tions are projected.”” A memoir which appeared some time since 
in “ The Musical World” says Sims Reeves is now in the prime 
of life and the meridian of fame, admired in public and respected 
in private. Nature has bountifully endowed him, and fortune has 
favored his endeavors. What, then, is there to prevent him from 
attaining all that as a man and as an artist he can desire ‘— 
Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe lately made her first ce on 
the London operatic stage with complete success. Her singing, 
from beginning to end, could not have been by any 
vocalist of the day. And all this variety of excellence she has 
attained before she has reached the age of twenty. Malle. Balfe 
was born on the Ist of September, 1837, in the Rue de la Victoire, 
Paris. From her infancy she showed a great love for music ; and, 
at an early age, evinced an inclination for the stage. She studied 
the piano forte, first at the Conservatoire, and afterwards in Lon- 
don, under an eminent teacher, Sterndale Bennett, by whose les- 
sons she became an excellent performer. Her father having tried 


to have her instructed 


even positive execution of sentence, has in some cases turned og 
to be a simple mistake. The number of these cases is very grea 
Looking to Europe alone, and not going back more than two ce. 
turies, we could bring forward at least two hundred cases, jn, 
large proportion of which sentence has been executed. We wij 
notice a few of these cases :—One of the most interesting is thy 
of Helen Gillet, a young, handsome girl, at on Breen in 
France, who, in 1625, was condemned to death for infanticide 
But public opinion believed so strongly in her innocence that eve 
the executioner had not the courage to strike in cold blood, an 
thus twice missed his aim. Then a frightful scene ensued. Ty 
executioner’s wife, fearing her husband might lose his employ, fi 
tried to strangle the girl, and not succeeding, tried to cut off he 
head with a pair of scissors! It is the case of Eliza Fenning wid 
a horrid vation. The enraged populace interfered by stom. 
ing the fold, killing the executioner and his wife, and liber. 
ing Helen Gillet, who afterwards received a free 
Louis XIII., brother-in-law of our Charles I. 


spirited woman, thrown into a frightful prison, and, his judges not 
finding him willing to confess a crime which he never committed, 
was put on the rack, on whieh he died under the most agonizing 
tortures. A year after, his innocence was established 
doubt. A story very mach like the last is that of Jacques 
who, in 1689, was accused of murder, and died under his tortares, 
A month after his death, his complete innocence was proved. All 
these cases happened in France, yet there is no lack of them in 
England either. Take, for example, the case of Col. Charteris; 
he certainly was a wicked scamp, but that did not give the right 
to judge and jury to execute him, in 1731, for a crime which be 
never committed. Or take the other curious case of Jonathan 
Bradford, who, in 1736, was executed for murder, a case peculiar. 
ly instructive. Bradford was so far guilty that he had the inte. 
tion of committing the crime, but found the work done by another 
before him. The real murderer confessed on his deathbed, ei 
months after. In 1753, Elizabeth Canning accused a Mrs. Wobb, 
in Moorfields, and some others, of complicity in a capital crime 
The jury declared them guilty, and nine persons were condemned 
to death, and were ordered for execution. Fortunately, the caw 
attracted the attention of Allan Ramsay, the post, who proved to 
the satisfaction of all the world that the girl Canning had got » 
a story to account for an otherwise unaccountable child to whom 

s gave birth, Of Admiral Byng’s execution, fow 
years after, we will not speak, as it was more a political thans 
judicial murder ; and the same objection applies to the execution 
of Struensee, the Danish minister of state. Of all innocent per 
sons ever convicted, Jean Calas has found a most brilliant advo- 
cate in Voltaire’s pen, and Jean Calas’s name is cited now wherever 
injustice is mentioned. The case, however, of John Jennings, who 
was executed in Hull, in 1762, for a highway robbery of which le 
was altogether guiltless, is quite as strong an argument agains 
the infallibility of the “twelve good men and true.” Yet in Eng- 
land, poor, innocent John Jennings is not half so much lamented 
. J Lesurques, who was innocently convicted and executed 
or 


way y and murder, in 1796, and whose story hw 
been made up in novels, ballads, and melo-dramatic shows, over 
and over again, in England as well as in France.—London Leade. 


in the art of singing, 
she was placed, in , 
1853, under the care a 
ot Signor Garcia, with 
whom she practised 
the sulfeggio for two 
years. Balfe took her 
to Italy, that she might 
prosecute her studies 
there ; but, after some 
time, not approving of 
the system of tuition 


her voice, and resolved 


country, he took her 
further musical edu- 
cation into his own 
hands. The fruits of 
well-directed study, as 
well as her natural 
gifts of voice and tal- 
ent, have been con- 
spicuous in her public 
appearances since her 
début, a few weeks 
ago, at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera, London. 
When she first came 
forward in the “ Son- 
nambula,” she had 
never sung before an 
audience, even of ber 
friends; yet she ex- 


finish and style of an 
accompli vocalist; 
while her graces and 
attractions, with her 


nius, at once 
the favor of the pub- 
lic, and gave the prom- 
ise—we may almost 
say the assurance—of 
a most brilliant career. 
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and Mendcissohn were as familiar to him as the dramatic com- | scenes of which 
We have not space to detail the cateer of this | full of the deepest \ 
during the last eight or nine years ; suffice it to | tragical interest, and 
say that, from 1849 to the preseut time, the reputation of Mr. | where she is seen for 
especially ) have always been treated as events by the pub- | expression to the im- i 
at the festivals and atthe grand of sacred music | nius and feeling, aud 
&§ in the metropolis, where he is without a rival, and where—at Bir- mclied every heart by - —_ " 
2 mingham for instance—he lately won fresh laurels Ly his magnifi- | her simple pathos. MDLLZ. VICTOIRE BALFP, OF THB ITALIAN OPERA, 
: 


